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— HAUTE TET HUMMER 
Pa ¥ Let’s Get Down to Business 
9° ow 


. UMMER, with its dog-days, its vacations, its distractions, 
\ ) is over. We have had our holidays, our rest, our re- 
creation. The Fall season, with its new opportunities for 
effort, enterprise and achievement is upon us. Let us rip off 
our coats and get down to business. We may have allowed 
pessimism to grip us during the stagnant months of Summer. 
We may even have allowed laziness to enter our blood and 
our bones. It is now up to us to throw off both lassitude 
and pessimism. The time has come for action, for aggres- 
siveness, for enterprise, for courage, for daring. Strong 
men make opportunities. Strong men do not supinely 
submit to conditions; they mold them. The _ business 
roadway has been cleared of almost all the weeds and 
rocks and swamps begotten by the fatal war boom. The way 
is now open for a vigorous forward march. Let us cease look- 
ing backwards; let us cease bemoaning the hardships and the 
distress of the recent past. Let us look forward, and let us 
go forward with confident, unhesitating tread. Better times 
are within our reach if we will but reach out intelligently 
towards attaining them. : 


Measuring Man-Power in Industry 


Strikes, As Labor Unions See Them 

“Publicity Plus’? Keeps Plant Busy 

How “Metropolitan” Aids Business 
Significant Business News 


Commodities Up; Trade Revival Due 
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“SOUND INVESTING” 


A 375-Page Book by Paul Clay 


Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


The Best Safeguard of Your Investments— 


Reliable Financial Information such as 
you find in this book 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
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Please send me pestpaid a eopy ef : 

Paul Clay's book, ‘Sound Investing.” IN hic sicwcscastncassacksaspiacese eeecine 
I enclose check for $2.50; or 1 will 
mail payment after receipt ef book 
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“How to Analyze 4 
Industrial Securities” 


By Clinton Colver 


Price $2.50 Postpaid ., 


This book is particularly helpful in pointing the way to 

profitable investment. Analysis is profitable because 

so many will not avail themselves of the opportunity, 

because so many are willing to labor years in accumy- 
lating funds which they take minutes to place. If more investors based their 
commitments on cool analysis there would be fewer regrets. How to analyze 
industrial securities is explained simply and concisely for the benefit of 
the investor. 
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Take Advantage of Impartial Reports 


The Investor’s Service of Forbes can 
help you as it helps many others 


Find out now about the status of your securities. Get an 
authoritative report on the factors which may be expected to 
influence the Prices, Earnings, Interest Payments or Dividends 
of the Securities you own or contemplate purchasing. 


Market events of the greatest importance to investors are 
pending. You should be prepared to anticipate them and take 
advantage of them. Specific information on individual securities 
is essential. 


Our concise “OPINION REPORTS” get right to the point. 
They are ROTLED DOWN FACTS, reinforced by a DEFINITE 
CONCLUSION based on EXPERIENCE in analyzing and judg- 
ing market situations. These reports are especially valuable to 
business men who want dependable service. 


“OPINION REPORT” on one security .........$3.00 
“OPINION REPORT” on three securities 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (money order, cash) for $ » for which send me 
your confidential “Opinion Report” on the following securities which I own (contem- 
plate buying). 


Shares Owned Price Paid 


Inventors are the Makers of the Mile Stones of Progress 


Patenting and 
Promoting 
Inventions 


By MOIS H. AVRAM 
q A thousand patents a week are granted by the Patent Office 
at Washington. More than 1,200.000 have heen granted to 
date. Less than ten per cent have been commercial suc- 
cesses. This book tells why. 
gq Here is sound advice for the Inventor, the Promoter, and 
the Investor. The author is one of the leading industrial 
engineers of this country, and speaks with the highest 
authority. 
{| He points out the pitfalls that beset the inventor. 
q He exposes the fake patent lawyers. 
q He shows the proper method of exploitation. and the neces- 
sitv of preliminary investigation for the Inventor, Promoter, 
and Investor. 
q He tells just what a patent is worth to the inventor. 
| He analyzes the subject of foreign patents. 


§| The hook is sometimes surprising; it is always valuable and 
authoritative. 











FREE EXAMINATION ORDER CARD 
B.C PORRES PTTRLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
Plence send me for examination a copy of PATENTING AND PROMOTING 
INVENTIONS. by WOTS A. AVRAM 
1 agree to return the book within five days or to remit two dollars in payment. 
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ONTROL and the analysis on which it is based are potent factors in busi- 
ness today. To carry on business operations successfully in the face of 
present conditions, or to fill a position of administrative responsibility, you 


must possess two qualifications: 


first, a thorough knowledge of effective 


methods of executive direction coupled with the ability to apply them to specific 
problems; second, a sound understanding of fundamental economic principles 
and their part in determining current business trends and practices. You will 
find definite help in developing these essential qualities in every issue of 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


This . distinctive magazine 
supplies you each month with 
definite, successful methods 
of executive control as de- 
veloped in practice by busi- 
ness organizations. It takes 
up economic developments 
that are foremost in every 
business man’s mind. It em- 
bodies in its articles the 
mature counsel and broad 
experience of men whose 
standing leaves no doubt as 
to their business capabilities. 
The selections from the 
October issue printed in the 
panel typify the _ service 
rendered. 


Special Sections of 
Direct Help 


Besides the feature articles, 
special departments deal with 
topics of practical helpful- 
ness to the business man. 








-— Some Features from ~~ 


the October Issue 
Analysis of Turnover 


By Howell H. Reeves, Commercial 
Engineer of the General Electric 
Company 
Character in Business 


By Jeremiah W. Jenks, Professor 
of Public Administration, New 
York University 


Principles of Practical 
Organization 
By N. C. Jacobs, of the Standard 
Textile Products Company 
Prevention of Labor 


Turnover 


By H. G. Kenagy, Assistant Di- 
rector of Bureau of Research, Car- 
negie Institute. of Technology 














voted to personal and associ- 
ation notes, correspondence, 
and items of business prog- 
ress. 

The Review Section offers 
definitely helpful reviews of 
new business books and pam- 
phlets, impartially presented 
by men of equal rank with 
those who contribute the spe- 
cial articles. 

Each issue contains 144 
pages of text, illustrated with 
charts and forms. 


Convince Yourself of 
Its Value 


Fifteen thousand wide 
awake, influential business 
men are finding each month 
in this magazine specific sup- 
plements to their adminis- 
trative powers. Send in your 
subscription on the attached 
coupon and see the value of 
ADMINISTRATION to you 


The Problem Section offers authoritative solu- personally. An invoice for the year’s subscription 


tions to executive propositions, carefully worked 
out by experienced business men. 
A special section, “Chronicle and Comment,” is de- 


—$5.00—will be sent you with the first copy. This 


is a business service you should have. Send in 


Publishers 


coupon today. 


The Ronald Press Company 


Also publishers of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 





Business Concern and Position 
If you wish catalog of our publications on business, check here ( ) 


The Journal of Production 


At Bookstores or Use This Subscription Form 
The Ronald Press Company, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 


Gentlemen:—Please enroll me for one year’s subscription to ADMINISTRATION—The 
Journal of Business Analysis and Control, commencing with the next issue. 
the amount of the year’s subscription—$5.00—will be sent me with the first number. 
(Canadian subscription $5.50, Foreign $6.00. 
limits of the United States must be accompanied by remittance in full.) 
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HE Waldorf - Astoria 

was destined from the 
time its cornerstone was 
laid, to be a hotel which 
offers all that is superior in 
reception, accommodation 
and entertainment of dis: 
criminating people. 


It has lived up to its original pur- 
pose so successfully that to-day, 
the Waldorf-Astoria is the high 
standard by which other great 
hotels are judged. 


Cfo Waldorf-Astoria 
Avenue 93° and 954” Streets. New York 
Roy Carruthers . Managing Director 
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ON THE JOB AS USUAL 


a a | the Fidelity-Phenix 
ran the following advertise- 
ment in the leading insurance 
publications. Our policyholders 
benefit by such vital suggestions. 


PUY AS, 





Values Are Declining 


UMBLING prices on buildings, merchandise stocks, 
"Tirousehota furniture, factory machinery and equip- 

ment, raw materials, farm products, and last, but not 
least, the OMNIPRESENT AUTOMOBILE, demand: a 
radical readjustment of insurance. 


It’s the shrewd, forward-looking agent who is cautioning 
his client against the folly of paying for more than he 
can collect, just as eighteen months ago you watched for 
short insurance in your anxiety to increase your premium 
income and fully protect his interests. 
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C. R. Street, President 
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80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. $2,500,000 


MANAGING BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Put Four Silver Dollars 
in Your Pocket 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 
four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 

Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 time- 
saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, work- 
inspiring numbers) and before the end of the year you may 
gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a single issue that will 
multiply your $4 investment a thousand-fold. (Canada 
$4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a year.) 
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Gold Bricks of Speculation 


By JOHN HILL, Jr. 


THE ONE BOOK WHICH SHOWS THE 


TRICKS OF THE UNSCRUPULOUS. 
CONTENTS: 
Bucketshops Floating the Stock 


Turf Swindles 

Fake Trade Journals 

The Booklet 

The Sucker List 

Fake Mercantile Agency 
Fake Banks and Bankers 
Convenient Stock Exchanges 
Commercial Exchanges 
Futures 

Speculation vs. Gambling 
Market Quotation Abuse 
Duties of Press 

Duties of Government 


Bucketshop Methods 

The Bucketshopper 

The E. S. Dean Co. Swindle 
History of Franklin Syndicate 
Advance Information Bureaus 
Advisory Brokers 

Pools, Syndicates, Combinations 
Ignorance of Methods 

Grain and Provision Markets 
Speculation 

Cotton Exchanges 

Duties of Exchanges 

Duties of the Banks 


Price, $4.00 Postpaid 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


140 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















You Are 
Invited 


to send to FORBES MAGAZINE the names 
and addresses of your business friends who 
you think should be interested in reading 
FORBES. 


At no expense to you a recent get-acquainted 
copy of FORBES willbe mailed promptly to 
each. This is an easy way to bring FORBES 
to their attention and thus do them a good 
turn. 


We will thank you for your co-operation— 
your friends will thank you for your thought- 
fulness. 


Send the Names to 
Circulation Manager 


FORBES 


120 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 






“Mr. Angell is a prophet whose prophecies 
have come true.’’— London Daily News 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 


A SEQUEL TO “THE GREAT ILLUSION” 
BY NORMAN ANGELL 








N this new book Mr. Angell re-examines the propositions he set 

forth in “The Great Illusion” in the light of the World War. In 

scope and significance, it is as tremendous a work as was the famous 
book to which it is a sequel. 

The London Daily Mail says: “The theme which Mr. Angell elaborated 
in ‘The Great Illusion,’ that war does not pay, was discussed very widely 
up. to the time when events proved it to be correct beyond all question. 
Never has a writer’s theory been so swiftly put to the test or come 
more triumphantly out of it. His new book, ‘The Fruits of 
Victory,’ is as closely reasoned and as persuasively written as was 
‘The Great Illusion.’” $3.00 


You Use Power—You,ShouldiRead 
AMERICA’S POWER RESOURCES 


THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF COAL, OIL AND WATER-POWER 
BY C. G. GILBERT AND J. E. POGUE 





HE authors made an exhaustive investigation of those power 

resources upon which are based the prosperity of the nation and 

the wellbeing of our more than one hundred million people. They 
reported to the Smithsonian Institution, and their findings created 
almost a sensation. In this book is gathered together their various 
reports to the Smithsonian Institution with additional matter, the whole 
organized into an absorbing volume. Briefly, the book points out 
what power resources we have, what we may reckon on for the 
future, and what should be done about our coal, oil and water-power 
to hold us above the poverty-stricken nations of the earth. With maps 
and charts. Price $2.50. 


You Use Railruads—You Should Read 
THE AMERICAN RAILROAD PROBLEM 


BY L. LEO SHARFMAN 


Professor of Economics, University of Michigan 





HE object of this volume is to provide for the intelligent .citizen— 

including the general public, as well as the student, the publicist, 

the legislator, the business man and the railroad security-holder, 
executive, and employee—an analysis of the American railroad problem 
as it presents itself today. The historic antecedents of this problem 
are briefly traced; the trend of the more recent railroad developments, 
particularly as manifested in the war administration of the railroads 
both under unified private operation and under Federal control is care- 
fully described and evaluated; the essentials of reconstruction policy 
are subjected to searching examination; and the elements of the 
adjustment which accompanied the restoration of the railroad prop- 
erties to private management are set forth in detail. Price $3.00 
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Wants a Man 


Who Believes in This Magazine 
To Sell Subscriptions on a Very Liberal 
Commission Basis. 


In every progressive town there are scores of business, bank- 
ing, manufacturing and transportation executives who appre- 
ciate the importance of reading business publications, to keep 
posted on business and financial developments and their inter- 
pretation. These executives are the logical subscribers to 
FORBES. 

By acting as FORBES’ local subscription representative, 
a wide-awake man, either on full- or spare-time . 
earn from $2 to $5 for each hour devoted to our Mterests, 
at the same ia — a valuable selling experienee and 


rendering & service to the business people ef his com- 
munity. 
Are you the man or can you recommend him? 


Address 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave. New Yerk, N. Y. 
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Another improvement in National Cash Registers. 
Low-priced receipt printer. 








To all merchants: 


. ; J. BLANK 
When you press a key on this register — 214 Main Street 
@ It shows the price of the article. i 


© It prints a record for the merchant. 


Amount of 


@ It prints this receipt for the customer.  ———=—=> Purchase Shown 


@ It opens the cash drawer. 05 SEPT 10 











© It adds up the money received for the day. 


Copy of receipt printed 
for each customer 


Now there is a receipt-printing National Cash Register for every I'nz of business. 


Old registers bought, sold, repaired, and exchanged. 
Easy payments. Liberal allowance for old registers. 


We make cash registers for every line of business. Priced $75 and up. 


NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER CoO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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“Forbes” Takes Brief Inventory of 
Business Outlook as Fall Opens 


Conditions Justify Exercise of Courage by Powerful Concerns. 


Some Specific 


Suggestions For Hastening Recovery. Views of Leaders. 


ET us take inventory of the outlook for 
L business as the Fall season opens. The 
results should stimulate the improvement 
in sentiment already widely noticedble, based on 
a multitude of encouraging developments. 
Business collapsed when credit gave out. It is 
of first moment, therefore, to know that the 
nation’s banks are once again abundantly equipped 
to supply all needed cash and credit for the ex- 
pansion in business already making its appear- 
ance here and there. ‘The reserve ratio is the 
highest in years ; $475,000,000 in gold has poured 
inio this country during 1921; interest rates in 
and out of \Vall Street have relaxed appreciably ; 
“frozen credits” have been enormously reduced; 
applications for capital and also for credit facili- 
ties are now meeting with readier response; and 
Governnient bonds are advancing. 


Prices Have Turned 


The price level, which last year went to fatal 
heiglits, has again returned toward sanity and 
salety. Indeed, the downward movement, so em- 
barrassingly rapid during the second half of 1920, 
has virtually ceased. The first month of the sec- 
ond half ot this year brought little or no change 
in the index numbers, and while there has been 
irregularity since then, the net change has not 
been nutable—Dun's recorded a majority of ad- 
vances in commodities at the opening of this 
month. ‘The public have demonstrated their rec- 
ognition of price reductions by coming forward 
and purchasing normal quantities of merchandise 
priced attractively. Authoritative compilations 
reveal that merchants are now selling quite as 
large a volume of merchandise as last year, al- 
though the lower prices have meant a lower turn- 
over in dollars. The price level can be said, 
therefore, to be no longer a serious barrier to the 
resumption of active business. 


Unemployment Appreciably Reduced 


The collapse of last year was hastened by the 
demands of organized labor that it be paid at a 
higher rate than the general public felt able to 
stand. All but the bimndest labor leaders have 
learned since then that wages can be forced to 
a point which necessitates drastic retrenchment in 
the hiring of labor. While wages have not been 
lowered, on the whole, as much as the cost of 
living, there has been sufficient readjustment in 
most—though not all—directions to bring pro- 
duction costs down very substantially, and to war- 
rant certain large employers, including railroads, 
taking on men laid off when impossibly high 
wages were insisted upon. 

Although one occasionally senses a disposition 
on the part of some powerful employers to go 
very slowly until wages are further reduced, the 
more general tendency in employing circles is to 
do everything possible to set the, wheels of indus- 
try revolving briskly. 

Our agricultural population find themselves 
much less uncomfortably circumstanced this Fall 
than they did a year ago. Grain has been coming 
to market in immense volume, and while prices 
have not been altogether satisfactory to the grow- 
ers, still the cost of producing the 1921 harvest 
has been relatively low, so that most farmers are 
In a position to reduce their indebtedness. The 
sensational rise in cotton to 20 cents per pound. 
Which followed the Government estimate of a 
crop of only 7,037,000, or half of normal, means 


By B. C. Forbes 


a very great deal for the South. European pur- 
chases of cotton are likely to vie with recent Eu- 
ropean purchases of grain; the latter have been 
breaking all records. Broadly speaking, the pur- 
chasing power of our farmers will be tolerably 
satisfactory, and there is already evidence that 
they have thrown off the bitterness which they 
contracted when $3 wheat passed. 

Last year our railroads were in a bad plight. 
They enter this Fall with inspiring prospects. As 
business recovers, traffic will, of course, increase. 
and net earnings are certain to make a very much 
better showing than at any time during recent 
years. The urgency of furnishing the financial 
assistance promised by the Government is now 


£9.20 19-22. 
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Business Mortality Graph 


The above chart, prepared especially for 
“Forbes,” shows the course of business 
mortality in the United States in its true 
perspective. The most important indica- 
tion given by these statistics now is that, 
while the number of failures has increased, 
the average lability has decreased, as 
shown by the divergence of the two lines 
in the chart. Such a development; that is, 
a preponderance of small insolvencies, 
usually marks the closing months of a 
period of financial stress 


genetally recognized, and Congress will doubtless 
act promptly. The latest statements of earnings 
are most encouraging. Moreover, it is significant 
that the better grades of railway securities have 
done better. If this movement goes further, as 
in all probability it will, it will have far-reaching 
influence. 

One of the foremost steel giants privately as- 
sured me the other day that the worst is over in 
that industry. While he cautions against spread- 
ing hopes of any spectacular recovery immedi- 
ately, he states very positively that the trend is 
now in the right direction. 


Oil Industry Shows Signs of Recuperation 


The automobile industry, one of great mag- 
nitude, has found that there is a broader market 
for cars when cars are offered at substantially 
reduced prices. Production of the cheapest car of 
them all has been breaking all records, since prices 
were slashed, while the Studebaker Company, 
producing a medium-priced car, has enjoyed a 
similar experience since it lowered prices. 

The woolen and cotton manufacturing indus- 
tries both start the Fall moderately auspiciously. 
A dispatch from New Bedford, Mass., says: “An 


increase in the demand for cotton goods is re- 
ported by mills here, with consequent stimulation 
of operations. The majority of the cloth mills in 
the city are now running full time, with most of 
the machinery in operation, the output being esti- 
mated at 80 to 90 per cent. of normal.” 

In nearly every direction at least some im- 
provement has developed during the last six weeks. 
The coming distribution of $500,000,000 in cash 
by the railroads is depended upon to give a fillip 
to various equipment, steel, and other companies, 
while the broadening of the War Finance Cor- 
poration’s credit operations is calculated to stimu- 
late activity in the South and also to some extent 
in the West. 

Internationally, the outlook is better than it was. 
The principal foreign exchanges have advanced 
sharply, a factor of no small moment. Germany 
successfully met her big August 31 reparation 
payment and appears to be getting on her feet 
industrially. The trend in Britain and France 
and in other countries, outside of the Balkan 
States, is toward stability. At this writing, hopes 
are still entertained of a peaceful settlement of the 
acute Irish problem. Developments in Mexico 
have been full of encouragement. 

The whole world expectantly awaits the con- 
ference on armaments. It is inconceivable that it 
will end in failure. The conscience of mankind 
throughout the world would revolt against such 
an unfathomable catastrophe. 


Possibilities of Harding’s Conference 


Although it has excited comparatively little no- 
tice, the other conference called by President 
Harding, in co-operation with Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, may accomplish far more than gen- 
erally expected. My own opinion is that if the 
right atmosphere can be created when Ameri- 
ca’s leading financial, industrial, commercial and 
labor representatives get together, the adjourn- 
ment of the conference may mark the opening of 
a new business chapter. I believe that basic con- 
ditions, financial, agricultural, industrial, commer- 
cial and labor, are now such that, if those who 
attend the conference and those they represent 
decide to put their shoulders intelligently to the 
wheel, business can be set in motion, and that the 
Winter, instead of bringing unparalleled unem- 
ployment. and distress, can bring active, healthy, 
rational business activity. 

Meanwhile, boards of directors and others en- 
trusted with the fixing of dividend rates would do 
well to stretch a point in maintaining payments. 

I would like to make one other suggestion, 
namely, that powerful companies give serious 
thought to increasing their working forces forth- 
with even should orders not be on hand for all the 
prospective output. Where raw materials can be 
purchased at extremely low prices, little risk 
would be involved in manufacturing at least mod- 
erate surplus stocks against the day when demand 
will increase. Plenty of concerns did not hesitate 
to over-buy and over-produce when prices were 
ridiculously high. It will be much better business 
to over-buy and over-produce, within reason, 
where production costs are now low. 

Business, as I see it, has reached an important 
juncture. It can, by proper co-operation, be di- 
rected along the right track. Or, by failing to 
take wise action, it can be directed into the wrong 
track, with unpleasant consequences, 

(Continued on page 408) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Summer, with its dog-days, its vacations, its 
distractions, is over. We have had our holidays, 
our rest, our recreation. The Fall season, with 
its new opportunities for effort, enterprise and 
achievement, is upon us. 
Let us rip off our coats 
and get down to busi- 
ness. We may have al- 
lowed pessimism to grip 
us during the stagnant 
months of Summer. We may even have allowed 
laziness to enter our blood and our bones. It is 
now up to us to throw off both lassitude and pes- 
simism. The time has come for action, for ag- 
gressiveness, for enterprise, for courage, for 
daring. 

Strong men make opportunities. Strong men 
do not supinely submit to conditions; they mold 
them. The business roadway has been cleared of 
almost all the weeds and rocks and swamps be- 
gotten by the fatal war boom. The way is now 
open for a vigorous forward march. Let us cease 
looking backwards; let us cease bemoaning the 
hardships and the distress of the recent past. Let 
us look forward, and let us go forward with con- 
fident, unhesitating tread. Better times are 
within our reach if we will but reach out intelli- 


gently towards attaining them. 
* * * 


SUMMER IS 
OVER; LET’S 
GET DOWN 
TO BUSINESS 


I had a friend who was an out-and-out un- 
believer in religion, in God. He was rankly, 
starkly blasphemous. Then, although in the prime 
of life, he was suddenly stricken and was told by 
the doctors that he had 
only a few hours to live. 
When friends visited him 
to say good-bye, he 
looked up at them and 
said very gravely: “The 
thought that you are about to say ‘Good morn- 
ing, Saint Peter,’ isn’t all that it’s cracked up to 
be, not by a long shot.” I thought of this man 
the other Sunday when a minister hurled at his 
congregation, one of the wealthiest in the coun- 
try, “What kind of epitaph are you earning?” 

How many of us, I wonder, have ever asked 
ourselves this fundamental question? Are not 
most of us so engrossed in seeking money or 
pleasure or power or popularity that we rarely 
stop to ask what kind of an epitaph we are earn- 
ing. Note that the preacher asked what kind of 
an epitaph each one of his congregation was earn- 
ing, not what kind of an epitaph would each re- 
ceive. In the final analysis, doesn’t this question 
about cover the whole ground? I confess that it 
made me sit up and think. I want, therefore, to 
pass it on to you, for isn’t it a wholesome, help- 
ful, stimulating thought to keep in mind? 

* * * 

Watch Mexico for sunshine after the long 

storm there. 


WHAT KIND 
OF EPITAPH 
ARE YOU 
EARNING? 


* * * 


Envy no man who has little work to do. Be 
assured he ts not really happy. 


By the Editor 


Very encouraging is the change one notes in 
sentiment concerning the business outlook. Not 
so long ago almost everyone was looking for 
harder times and many were preparing for 
harder times. There is 
a more widespread dis- 
position now to look for 
and prepare for at least 
moderately better times. 
The two questions one 
hears asked most often to-day are: ‘““How soon 
do you expect business to revive?” “How far do 
you expect the improvement in business to go 
within the next few months?” It is very signifi- 
cant, isn’t it, that improvement is regarded as a 
matter of course, as certain? When the majority 
of the people begin thinking and talking this way, 
you can reasonably calculate that better days are 
not far distant. 


PEOPLE ARE 
NOT SO 
PESSIMISTIC 
AS BEFORE 


* * * 

Others may rub us the wrong way, and all that. 
But without others we couldn't exist. Remember 
that next time you are tempted to grouch. 

.@ 6 


If you were part of a watch, which would you 
rather be, its face or its mainspring? Just stop 
to think for a moment, and you will realize that 
you can divide the people you know into two main 
classes, those who would 
prefer to be the face of a 
watch and those who 
would prefer to be its 
mainspring. Some peo- 
ple are more anxious to 
put on a “front” than to expend the sweat neces- 
sary to accomplish real work. They are always 
thinking of appearances, always wondering what 
people will think of them, always worrying lest 
they do not make an imposing impression. Others 
concern themselves solely about doing things, 
about helping to keep the works going. They 
are content to remain hidden from view, satisfied 
with the consciousness that they are doing their 
level best. 

Try it, and you will find that it is not a bad 
plan to liken yourself to a mainspring. A main- 
spring conveys to one’s mind the thought of 
power, of energy, of movement, of expansion. 
The habit of likening yourself to a mainspring 
tends to impress upon you right along the neces- 
sity for proper winding up every twenty-four 
hours; you realize very clearly the importance, 
for example, of getting an adequate night’s rest 
and not dissipating the strength needful to keep 
things moving up to the minute next day. You 
grasp, and do not forget, the importance of not 
allowing your vitality to run down. 

We all know concerns that have executives of 
the watch-face type—not a few chairmen of 
boards of directors come under this category. But, 
after all, unless there is the right kind of a main- 
spring, no works can continue to operate satis- 
factorily. The demand to-day is for mainsprings. 
And isn’t there infinitely more satisfaction in being 
a mainspring than being merely a dial? 


WOULD YOU 
RATHER BE 

A WATCHB-FACE 
OR MAINSPRING? 


With this issue “Forbes” enters its fifth year, 
Born amidst the strain and stress of war, it has 
experienced its full share of the vicissitudes of 
the last four years. We are happy to be able to 
say, however, that our 
progress has been steady 
and that we are more 
strongly entrenched to- 
day, notwithstanding the 
recent general depres- 
sion, than ever before. We emphasized at our 
birth that not even a steam engine could start off 
at full speed. We feel deeply conscious that we 
are still at the creeping stage only. Although we 
have never permitted our confidence to weaken 
at any stage of our career, it has taken time to 
develop strength. Had our faith in the worth- 
whileness of what we were trying to do been less, 
we might at times have been tempted to waver. 
The trying—and costly—period of foundation- 
laying is, however, nearing an end, and the finan- 
cial rewards promise soon to supplement the sat- 
isfaction all along derived from the many—very 
many—testimonies we have received from read- 
ers who have been kind enough to testify that 
they have received genuine helpfulness from our 
publication. — 

The receipt of so many grateful letters encour-- 
ages us to ask every reader to put at least one: 
friend in the way of becoming acquainted with 
“Forbes.” Some have sent us birthday greet- 
ings in the form of a subscription for a friend. 
If it so be that you do not feel disposed to do: 
this, will you not do us the kindness of handing 
your copy of “Forbes,” when you have finished 
with it, to someone else likely to be interested? If 
you will do this for us, it will enable us to do 
more for you and for every reader. 

Our confidence in the future of “Forbes,” let 
us add, is not greater than our confidence in the 
outlook for industry and business in general. 
Just as we foresaw and foretold disaster eighteen: 
months and longer ago, we have not faltered dur- 
ing recent months in predicting that conditions 
were righting themselves for a new era of sounder, 
healthier, better times. Happily, events are now: 
beginning to inspire similar optimism and faith 
in others. 


“FORBES” 
ENTERS 
FIFTH 
YEAR 


* * * 


Strength comes from struggle, weakness from 
ease. 
a 


It has come to this: The leading nations of the 
world must go forward together, or go down to- 
gether. Which ts it to be? 


* * * 
Don’t worry so very much about what people: 


think of you, but see to it that they ought to think 


well of you. That’s all-important. 
* * * 
A prediction: The steel industry will shovily 
begin to pick up. 


* * * 


The worst pest today is the pessimist. 
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\Vho are the worst paid in America? Steel 


mill laborers? Store clerks? Cotton mill work- 


ers? Government employees? Teachers? No. 
Our ministers are the worst paid class in the land, 

all things considered. 
THEY ARE They average probably 
POOREST less than $25 a week. 
PAID Yet most of them have 
OF ALL to maintain presentable 

homes, provide decent 
clothing for their families, spend money on 
books and periodicals to keep themselves well- 
informed, and contrive to lend a helping hand to 
the distressed. The majority of religious teachers 
had to spend several years at college to fit them 


for their work. Yet the average poorly-educated 
workman receives more pay. 

Without doubt, one reason why our churches 
are so poorly attended is that comparatively few 
of our most ambitious and most brilliant young 
men are attracted to a profession which usually 
means one long struggle against semi-poverty. As 
a consequence, our churches are poorly attended 


because of the caliber of the average preacher. 


Whenever a minister raises himself up to fame- 


by his power as a preacher, there is no lack of 
persons anxious to hear him. 

There is dire need for improving both the 
status and the caliber of our preachers. We 
gladly pay movie stars a quarter-of-a-million or 
half-a-million or even a million dollars a year to 
amuse us. But we think $20 or $30 or $40 a 
week enough for those entrusted with the saving 
of the souls of the American people. Is it aston- 
ishing that relatively few of our university grad- 
uates this year chose the ministerial profession ? 
If this keeps up, the nation will be confronted 
with an incalculably serious problem. It has be- 
come fashionable of late to urge that the only 
cure for the woes of the world is to return to the 
observance of the Golden Rule—almost every 
business leader expresses such a view. But when 
it comes to providing the means for furnishing 
the right kind of men to promulgate the Golden 
Rule, we show the most shortsighted niggardli- 
ness. Most of us think nothing of spending 
money foolishly for our entertainment on Satur- 
day night; but we pride ourselves on our generos- 
ity and philanthropy if we put more than a small 
coin into the plate on Sunday morning. 

A great deal has been done during the last two 
or three years to increase the salaries of teachers. 
Is it not time we all turned our attention to doing 
something to prevent the supply of religious 
teachers from petering out? After all, there can 
he no lasting prosperity without religion. 

‘2s 

The highest form of spending is spending self 
for others. 

x * * 

Judge Gary said cutting prices would not bring 
any orders for steel. Ford found that cutting 
prices brought orders for cars. His output is 
eclipsing all earlier records. 

* * * 

Trials test. 

* * * 

Looks, doesn’t it, as if the whole building in- 
dustry in our chief cities was founded on graft? 
he cure? Prison stripes for every scoundrel, 
rich or poor, found guilty. 
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HENRY FORD 


Who has again startled the automobile world by 
announcing a further cut in the price of his cars, the 


second within three months. The Ford Company is 

now operating at full capacity, turning out more cars 

than ever before, and selling them at the lowest 
prices in the history of the company 


There isn’t an E. H. Harriman or a James J. 
Hill in America to-day. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may issue from its office all 
the “plans” and “recommendations” its fancy 

suggests for great con- 


RAILROAD solidations of railroads, 
MERGERS | but no tangible action 
A THING OF will be taken until things 
THE FUTURE change. When the Gov- 


ernment was prosecuting 
its famous “dissolution” suit against Standard 
Oil, some of Mr. Rockefeller’s associates were 
inclined to become panicky, until John D., the 
wisest and longest-headed of them all, calmly re- 
marked, “You cannot legislate or prosecute one 
gallon of oil out of existence.” 

Similarly, professors or other theorists em- 
ployed by the Interstate Commission, no matter 
how learned, cannot bring one railroad merger 
into existence. Real achievements of the world 
are not done by bureaucrats, but by men of vision 
and enterprise and daring, men able to inspire 
others to lend them the use of capital, men who 
get out into the thick and heat of the fray and bat- 
tle against uncountable obstacles. H. H. Rogers, 
after an ambitious essay into the railway field, 
with results so unfortunate that he was threatened 
with bankruptcy in the 1907 panic, declared testily 
that he was “cured of the disease of enterprise.” 
Our railroad operators of to-day have likewise 
been cured of the disease of enterprise. They 
are so harassed trying to get ends to meet that 
they have little time or taste for trying to join 
roads. 

Of course, the spirit of daring will again re- 
vive among our railroad leaders, provided im- 
possibly restrictive laws are not enforced. For 
the preseent, however, nothing need be looked for. 
If Congress wants our railroads to be welded into 
twenty systems instead of two hundred, it must 
not tie up, hand and foot, with red tape those able 
to carry through such undertakings. 
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When people were throwing money around 
recklessly, the latest and fanciest styles were all- 
important. To-day the vast majority of families 
are more interested in securing right prices than 
the very latest notion in 
styles. The shoe people, 
for example, were re- 
cently exhorted to over- 
come the dulness in 
business by thinking up 
and pushing novel styles. Talk with half a dozen 
retail merchants, however, and you will discover 
that most customers to-day regard price as the 
first consideration. Unless the price is attractive, 
the style will not pull money out of their pockets. 
All manufacturers and merchants who cater to 
the millions instead of the millionaires should 
open their eyes, if they have not already done so, 
to the transformation which has overtaken the 
mental attitude of the public in this respect. 

Unfortunately, the public had it dinned into 
their ears when profiteering was rife that low- 
priced goods were not worth buying, and that in 
order to get quality and style, high prices had to 
be paid. The effect was that the public became 
chary of buying low-priced merchandise since 
they were assured by the sellers that it was no 
good; and then the day came when most people 
couldn’t afford to pay the extortionate prices 
asked for goods of quality and style. Therefore, 
when we are assured by advertisements that we 
can obtain the right quality and the right style at 
lower prices, we have an uneasy feeling that the 
advertiser may not be thoroughly truthful. If we 
felt certain that the goods were of the right ma- 
terial and possessed the right wearing qualities, 
we would buy more readily. Sellers having widely 
promulgated distrust of low-priced goods, they. 
are now experiencing difficulty in convincing us 
that an attractive price doesn’t necessarily mean 
an unattractive article. 

If producers of the goods used by the masses 
would concentrate mainly on substantial quality at 
attractive prices, they would do better than by 
spending a lot of money and a lot of printers’ ink 
in harping upon style. When we were “flush” to 
the point of intoxication, we went after style and 
didn’t give a hang about the price. Now that we 
have sobered up, we are less concerned about 
style than we are about quality and_ price. 
Standardization, stimulated by the necessities of 
war, should not be relegated to the background, 
since it means tremendous economy in production. 
There is more money in making Fords than in 
making Rolls-Royces. Get prices low enough and 
give us decent quality, and those of us who are 
ordinary consumers will step up and buy. A 
Parisian label in a garment isn’t what most of us 
are looking for. We want something that will 
stand wear. 


MORE PEOPLE 
INTERESTED 

IN PRICES THAN 
FANCY STYLES 


e £2 
Leave German marks alone. 
* £2 
Losing your temper will never win you pro- 


motion. 
* * * 


Having applied the brake to business last year, 
the Federal Reserve Board should now apply the 
spur to it this year. Cheaper money would help. 

“a? 

To cut an enviable figure in the world is of more 

moment than having an enviable figure in the bank. 
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One reason many of us think we are doing very 
poorly to-day is that we are constantly making 
comparisons with what we did at the height of the 
war boom. The business man looks at his abnor- 
mal profits of 1919 and 
the first half of 1920, 
and shakes his head 
sadly when he looks at 
his 1921 figures. The 
wage-earner forgets all 
about the small amount he received before the 
war and retains in his mind only the top-notch 
amount he earned—or, at least, received—eight- 
een months ago, and he, too, pities himself. A 
great many salaried people are also bemoaning 
the lopping-off of bonuses paid them during the 
frenzied period of grossly inflated prices. 

It would hasten the restoration of confidence 
and cheerfulness if we would all forget what 
we made just before the boom burst and tried 
to compare our lot to-day with what it was in 
1914. If we do, most of us will find that our 
standard of living to-day compares quite well 
with what it was then. Merchants and manu- 
facturers would also realize that their position is 
not so abnormally hard as it seems to be when 
they turn their eyes and their minds only to the 
big figures of last year and the year before. Let 
us compare like with like, normal with normal. 

If our memories were not so short, we would 
remember that when prices, wages and profits 
were at their height, we were all complaining and 
protesting most vehemently and bitterly against 
the high cost of living. No; if we will only take 
a rational view of things, we will realize that our 
state is not so miserable as we have deluded our- 
selves into thinking. Conditions at the end of 
1914 were distinctly worse than they are to-day. 
If those at the helm, both of industry and or- 
ganized labor, act rationally, the coming winter 
should bring not worse but better times. 

2 * 


f Luxuries breed laziness and laziness breeds 
ailure. 


FORGET THE 
RECORDS YOU 
MADE IN 
1919-1920 


* * * 

Find fault and you stand little chance of finding 
SUCCESS. 

* * * 

“T have been a bit uneasy lately,” remarked the 
president of a large organization whose main 
problem is the marketing of its product. “I find 
a lot of our salesmen don’t read the right kind 

of stuff. They evidently 
HE FINDS THAT read second-rate news- 


WHAT THEY READ papers and trashy period- 
HAS AN EFFECT icals — mostly fiction. 


ON HIS FORCE They are not properly 

equipped to discuss busi- 
ness conditions or economic matters with the in- 
telligent men they have to try to sell. Also, a 
lot of them have become filled up with undiluted 
pessimism. All they know is that business has 
been bad. They haven’t knowledge enough of 
the facts to know that everything points towards 
better business. And so, when they run against 
a prospect who begins to paint a black picture of 
tee outlook, many of our men are unable to present 
any sound, convincing arguments to prove that 
conditions have become tremendously sounder and 


FORBES 


that everyone is warranted in looking forward to 
better times from now on.” 

Then he added: “I myself have got a lot of 
solid information dnd sound views and real en- 
couragement and backbone by reading ‘Forsgs,’ 
and I am going to try to get all our sales force 
to read it. I believe it will prove an excellent 
investment for the company. I believe it will 
make them better informed and give them more 
grit and that will make more successful salesmen 
of them.” 

Quite a few progressive organizations have al- 
ready adopted this simple and inexpensive method 
of toning-up their sales force and also their execu- 
tives. The results, according to the letters we are 
constantly receiving, have fully fulfilled expec- 
tations. 

* * * 
The real satisfaction comes from the struggle, 


not from the reward. 
“se. 


Unless you conduct your business in a way 
that profits your character, your other profits 
won't do you much good. 

* * * 


Did you notice that the security markets began 
to perk up towards the end of August? Unless all 
signs fail, further improvement may be expected, 
particularly in the railway division. That the rail- 
roads are almost out of 
the woods cannot seri- 
ously be doubted. Like 
many other concerns and 
individuals, the railroads 
are hard pressed for 
cash just at present—and, incidentally, it is a 
thousand pities that Congress did not sanction its 
proposed financial assistance to the roads before 
it went vacationing. 

This sensible and encouraging statement con- 
cerning the outlook for the railroads and for rail- 
road securities comes from Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
managing director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, the body to be entrusted with the handling 


of the government’s railway financing : 


“T doubt whether securities pledged by the railroads 
could have been sold before this time; but: with lower 
interest rates, and with discount rates all over the 
country indicating an improving condition of the money 
market, although business is still very much depressed, 
I see the time coming when considerable quantities of 
them can be disposed of with reasonable promptness 
when business contracts, money accumulates, interest 
rates go down, and investors look around for good 
investments. These are constant features of all credit 
contractions. Theodore Burton, of Ohio, published, in 
1902, a very interesting book on Crises and Depressions. 
He describes how, when we have what we call these 
panics or crises or commercial and financial contractions, 
business goes down in volume, prices go down, money 
accumulates, banking reserves go up, money again seeks 
good investments, investments are made in ways that 
call for new expenditures and the employment of labor. 
and we ‘revive’ as they say. 

“We are today in that period of credit and business 
contraction- where the process has proceeded to the point 
where the funds are accumulating rapidly in the banking 
reservoirs; and 7 think it is just as safe to count on an 
improvina railroad bond market, provided other con- 
ditions affecting railroad operations are favorable, as it 
ever is to count on anything which lies in the future. 

“The accumulation of liquid funds in our banking 
reservoirs, which inevitably leads to lower money rates 
and a larger demand for bonds from investors, is the 
fundamental feature of this situation that leads me to 
say that, in al! probability, there will be an opportunity 
in the not distant future to sell a large amount of 
securities,-so that any use of the funds of the treasury 
will be merely temporary.” 


BETTER MARKET 
FOR RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 
COUNTED UPON 


All that is needed to send business forward js , 
vigorous push by those exercising power. Vy. 
tually all the unhealthy conditions which prevaileg 
eighteen months ago have been remedied. Thing; 
are now, generally speaking, sound. Recovery 
should now follow read. 
justment. True, im. 
provement has already 
developed here and 
there. But business stij} 
lacks  briskness ang 
buoyancy. It is being conducted half-heartedly, 
Timidity is more gommon than courage. Most 
companies, firms and individuals hesitate to act 
aggressively. They prefer to mark time, watch- 
ing events. 

The conference of men of affairs called by 
President Harding and to be arranged by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover may supply the stimu- 
lus, the push, needed to start business moving 
vigorously in the right direction. When the in- 
fluential individuals get together and compare 
notes, they are certain to discover that things have 
become sounder than they had imagined. The 
progress made in liquidating undesirable loans, 
for example, has been greater than generally 
realized. Inventories, with not very many ex- 
ceptions, have been drastically reduced. Produc- 
tion costs have been very substantially lowered in 
nearly every .industry. Under-buying has been 
the rule for so long that an unusual amount of 
potential business awaits the restoration of con- 
fidence in the outlook. Experience has taught 
that sweeping price reductions have proved effec- 
tive in attracting customers to stores. If the con- 
ference results, among other things, in a wide- 
spread desire to cut prices to the bone wherever 
this has not already been done, new buying will 
unquestionably be attracted. 

Would it not be good business for strong con- 
cerns to re-engage as many workers as possible, 
even though orders may not be in hand for all 
they will produce? There was tremendous specu- 
lative reducing and buying when prices were ready 
to crack. That was shortsighted. Would it not be 
good business to risk some over-buying and over- 
production where prices are admittedly very low? 
If enough business men should adopt an intelli- 
gent, courageous policy of this kind, the coming 
winter could be a time of reviving industry and 
employment and trade, instead of a time of de- 
pression, stagnation, soup kitchens and who 
knows what. 

“Forses” would like to implant in the minds of 
business leaders at this juncture that the wisest 
selfishness is enlightened, far-seeing unselfishness. 
Every corporation, company, institution, firm and 
individual that has the means should choose the 
present time for casting at least a little bread on 
the waters. 


PRESIDENT’S CALL 
FOR BUSINESS 
CONFERENCE 
VERY TIMELY 


* * * 
The man who has never been “up against it” 
is never likely to get up very far. 
* * * 
Go around sowing trouble and you'll by-and-by 
get the gate. 
* * * 
The best kind of “pull” és push. 


Won’t You Send the Names of Five Business Friends to Receive, Without Cost, 
Two Get-Acquainted Copies of ‘Forbes’? Thanks! 
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S it not strange that man should learn to meas- 
] ure the power of machines before he learned 

to measure his own power? For scores of 
years we have measured machines by horsepower 
and men by guesswork. 


Put we are learning. At least, one man, 


after years of study and experimentation, has 
developed a unit of human power which should 
<erve in the gauging of man’s productive capa- 
city quite as effectively as the horsepower unit 
serves to measure the machine, the Watt to mark 


the flow of electrical energy, and the B.T.U. to test 
the thermal content of gas.’ 

Can you imagine the far-reaching significance 
of this discovery? 

The unit of man-power measurement may not 
be perfect yet. It probably is not. 
ut it has reached the stage 
of useful application and has 
achieved dollars-and-cents results. 
It will be perfected within a reason- 
ably short time. Then what? 

Simply this: The employer will 
know—he won't have to guess—just 
what each employee should accom- 
plish in an honest day’s work. The 
employer will get what he pays for 
and the employee will get what he 
earns. 

It will eliminate waste of time, 
which, after all, is the biggest item 
of industrial waste. And, if all over 
the country an honest day’s work is 
done for an honest day’s pay, the 
proportion of the aggregate work 
done to the aggregate payment in 
wages will most surely rise. The 
significance of this for all of us will 
be readily seen when it is remem- 
bered that the relation of the amount 
of work done to the amount of 
money paid for that work in wages 
is the basic factor in determining 
prices. If we are going to keep up 
our automobile-talkingmachine-tele- 
phone-electrical life, we must pro- 
duce more at lower cost to keep the 
ever-growing list of necessities with- 
in reach of the masses. Otherwise. 
we would go backward in our stan- 
dard of living. 

The man who discovered the unit 
of man-power measurement is Chas. 
E. Bedaux, founder of the Chas. 
E. Bedaux Company, engineers. He 
calls it the Bedaux-Point Principle 
of Industrial Measurement. His sys- 
tem is being worked out now in at 
least a dozen nationally-known in- 
dustrial plants. The list would be 
very impressive, could it be printed 
here. Where the Bedaux-Point 
system has already been completely 
adopted it has produced notable re- 
sults. For instance, one plant turn- 
ing out electric motors was able to reduce costs per 
unit over 30 per cent. in the first six months of 
last year, when costs were generally soaring and 
when another plant producing a similar type of 
motor experienced a rise of fully 64 per cent. in 
unit costs. Eighteen months from the start the 
plant using the Bedaux system was able to show 
a saving of nearly $1,000,000; and the amount 
Save went up month-by-month from $9,500 in 
the first month to $106,000 in the eighteenth 
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ently, in a case where raw material inven- 
had dropped severely in value, it was pos- 
to show the bankers, by the use of a Bedaux- 
sheet, that sufficient saving could be made 


in the cost of labor entering into the finished prod- 
uct to offset the loss in material values. 


The 
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How Chas. E. Bedaux Developed 
His Scientific System that 
Gauges Human Effort 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


bankers were convinced; and the company suc- 
ceeded in negotiating a bond issue of $6,000,000. 
The facility with which man-power measure- 
ment shows up “soldiering,” or loafing on the 
job, is quite remarkable. In a certain plant man- 
ufacturing spectacle frames, the men were turning 
out about 47 sets a day—putting in metal screws, 
inserting metal rims inside shell rims, and at- 





CHARLES E. BEDAUX 


Founder of the Charles E. Bedaux Company and discoverer of the unit of 
man-power measurement in industry—the Bedaux-Point Principle of Industrial 
Measurement, as he calls it. Mr. Bedaux’s system is being worked out in at least a 
dozen nationally-known industrial plants with notable results, benefiting both 


employers and employees 


taching head-pieces, or bows. It was a light 
assembly job. The Bedaux-Point system re- 
vealed that the men should produce 180 sets in a 
day. The workers laughed; it couldn’t be done, 
they maintained. But Bedaux insisted that there 
could be no mistake. He showed them. Then one 
man confessed that he and the others had been 
actually working only about two hours a day be- 
cause they did not want to “kill the piece rate.” 
Now some operators in that plant are turning out 
200 sets a day, with remuneration on the point 
system. They are happier and better satisfied ; 
for the hardest work a man does is loafing—wait- 
ing for quitting time. 

It has been found, in most instances, that 
the Bedaux-Point system restores confidence be- 
tween worker and employer, because the worker 
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» MEASURING MAN-POWER IN INDUSTRY 


understands it—often better than the employer— 
and sees that he will get all that is coming to him. 

Here is the way Chas. E. Bedaux arrived at his 
discovery, as told in his own words: 

“For many years we have seen the need of a 
unit measure and our study first led us to deter- 
mine that such a system could not be based on 
monetary values which fluctuate. We then estab- 
lished that industrial effort was surrounded by 
two constants ; that is, man and time. 

“While the productive value changes with every 
human being, the average power of a large group, 
taken in different generations, remains constant, 
the variations being caused by difference in facili- 
ties and not in man. 

“Time is, of course, also a constant. It, there- 
fore, appeared on first considera- 
tion that time could be used as a 
unit of measurement for industrial 
effort. 

“We experimented with the use 
of these two factors and found that 
the function we call ‘industrial 
work’ is composed of three ‘ele- 
ments; that is, effort, rest, and un- 
avoidable delays. We first estab- 
lished a system based on the element 
of effort alone and found it imprac- 
tical, because erroneous. It brought 
us to determine that the percentage 
of rest to effort varies according to 
the nature of the operation. 

“Further studies brought us to 
formulate these two laws: 


For a muscular effort of a given 
power, the duration of work and 
rest periods is inversely propor- 
tional to the rapidity of the mo- 
tion, and— 

For a muscular effort of a given 
power, the percentage of rest is 
directly proportional to the ra- 
pidity of the motion and comple- 
tion of the cycle. 

“In other words, if you must 
rest—as we all must—on very 
short operations you must rest 
shorter periods and repeat them 
often; on long operations, you must 
have longer periods of rest. When 
heavy weights are handled, starting 
and stopping time and efforts de- 
teriorate or injure the value of your 
rest periods, if they are too fre- 
quent. For instance, loaded march- 
ing in the army is best done with 
fifty minutes’ marching and ten min- 
utes’ rest. This is not an industrial 
example, but it is familiar to many. 
On the other hand, in an operation 
requiring fast motion of the fingers, 
such as packing of very light pack- 
ages, the best results may be ob- 
tained, say, with routine three-min- 
ute work periods and one-minute 
rest periods. It would be just as 
impossible to do that for fifty solid minutes and 
rest for ten as it would be to walk three and rest 
one. 

“We further found that a worker performing 
a long operation had a greater opportunity to 
increase his efficiency by combinations of moves 
than is permitted to one having to perform an 
operation the cycle of which is short, demanding a 
positive routine of a few movements. 

“On the strength of the above conclusions, our 
next step was to compile tables of all ratios of 
rest and unavoidable delays affecting the various 
forms of human physical effort in industry. We 
found it to vary from 15 per cent. of the actual 
productive time in long-cycle hand-assembly oper- 
ations to as much as 150 per cent. in mechanical 
operations of a cycle of two seconds or less. 
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“Due to these experiments and analyses, and 
the charge from our clients that, if we applied 
this method to wage earning, the sky would be 
the limit—labor would produce so many units 
that they would make more money than the Presi- 
dent—we established a rule, as follows: 

In a large group of equally trained workers, 
the average production of the tenth of the total 
number that is ablest does not exceed the double 
of the average production of the balance. 

“If you take one hundred men and the aver- 
age production of the ten best, this average pro- 
duction will not more than double—in fact, it will 
seldom be equal to double—the average produc- 
tion of the balance. This is the result of figures 
we have established during the last twelve years. 
We may be proved wrong, but until then we are 
going to stick to this law. 

“The securing of the above information al- 
lowed us to establish that particular unit of meas- 
ure which we call the Bedaux-Point. It is defined 
as follows: 

A point is a fraction of a minute of work, plus 
a fraction of a minute of rest, the aggregate of 
which is always one minute; but the proportions 
of which vary according to the nature of the 
operation. This forms the basis of the Bedaux 
Unit Principle of Industrial Measurement. 

“So, if it is true that the proportion of relaxa- 
tion corresponds to the nature of the strain and 
it is expressed in that suit, then an operator in the 
textile industry who produces seventy units per 
hour is a better operator than a laborer in a steel 
mill producing sixty of those units—if the relaxa- 
tion, or rest, in relation to the strain has been 
properly apportioned. 


Insures Adequate Remuneration 


“The operator taking advantage of the normal 
rest will produce sixty units per hour. If he pro- 
duces more, through added application, he is en- 
titled to a reward, but he can only obtain that 
reward if his accomplishments are measured by 
means of a standard unit of human power. The 
workman should always be able to discuss with 
his foreman, or the foreman with the superintend- 
ent, or the superintendent. with the general mana- 
ger. and so on un to the banker who gets those 
trial balances and financial statements, just what 
is the energv value of that particular thing for 
which he will receive a certain money reward. 
Then he can see if there is justice or not. 

“The operator should have no fear of suffering 
an arbitrary decrease in his reward. The point 
value of his operation or operations, being based 
on time in relation to average human physical 
enerev—two elements that are constant—is not, 
therefore, subject to change. To be logical, the 
manufacturer must guarantee the point value of 
anv operation, as long as the said operation is not 
changed in process or material. The exact knowl- 
edge of the number of points produced per hour 
bv each man allows an intelligent svstem of pro- 
motion and the exact knowledge of the number 
of points produced per hour by a group of men 
or a denartment permits an adequate remunera- 
tion of the leader or foreman. This protective 
svstem of remmneration based on the point is 
known as the Bedaux-Point System of Graded 
Remuneration. 

“The unit of measurement of the system—the 
Beadux-Point—can be used in the distribution of 
overhead burden by determining in advance the 
cost of running one point through each manu- 
facturing unit and multiplying this cost by the 
point value of all operations passing through ; thus 
giving an exact distribution of overhead. 

“Moreover, with the point, planning becomes a 
simple and easv matter. The point value is known 
on every article in all its operations. The point 
capacity of all machines or branches of manu- 
facture is known through the Bedaux-Point Hour 
The work of planning thus becomes simply a 
routine detail relation of Bedaux-Point value to 
the Redaux-Point Hour. 

“The system of endeavoring to keep a man 
wherever he is ‘doing fairly well,’ is one of the 
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sorest spots in American industry. Under this 
restraint of hope, the bench man remains a bench 
man; a press operator, an inspector, an automatic 
screw man, a lathe operator—all remain what they 
are. Labor has lost the thought of individual rise, 
and in consequence has concentrated upon group 
advancement without regard to merit. The result 
has been a state of mind generally indifferent or 
else bitter and antagonistic. 

“Under the Bedaux-Point system of industriai 
measurement an unskilled laborer who, by appli- 
cation, shows a Bedaux-Point Hour of, say, 
ninety, or thirty points above standard, for a pe- 
riod of a year, is automatically entitled to a bet- 
ter position whenever he can begin such work at 
a rate of not less than sixty. In this way the 
employee may work himself up to better and bet- 
ter positions at increasingly higher hourly rates 
of remuneration. This can be continued through 
all the branches to the very head; so that when a 
man is given the direction of a department because 
he has shown fitness in the elemental requirements 





Chas. E. Bedaux Says: 


HE real basis of difference between 
employer and employee is the ques- 
tion of wage. 
O be just, one must be able to judge; 
to judge, one must know; and to 
know, one must measure. Industrial 
progress lies in the ability to measure. 


FEEL that the only true distribution 

that would be adequate is not equal 
distribution of wealth, but equal 
distribution of brains. There is no doubt 
then that equalization would take care of 
itself. 

BELIEVE we should keep our living 

‘standard; we should even improve 
it if we can, but we must produce 
through brains or muscles in proportion 
to the comfort of the majority. 


teeth,” he admits. 











of the executive position, it will be known that 
he has also proven himself capable in all the 
branches he commands. 

“And the thing is not a theory. 
we have passed that stage. It is applied; it is 
working very well.” 

For twelve years Chas. E. Bedaux @as been 
building up a record for himself as an industrial 
engineer in this country and Europe, and his re- 
cent discovery, or invention, of a standard system 
for the measurement of man-power has won him 
no little renown in manufacturing, banking, and 
engineering circles where his work has come un- 
der observation. Five years ago he came back 
from Europe, after having served with distinction 
in the World War, and soon hit upon a solution 
of the human-power unit for which he had been 
searching since 1910. He had only $25 in his 
pocket then; now he has twenty-two engineers 
under him, including two chiefs—one for the 
eastern and one for the western division. And 
he is the youngest man of the whole organization— 
only 34. To win a position on the Bedaux staff, 
a man must be a full-fledged engineer and must 
have had at least five years’ shop experience. He 
is now training eighty engineers for future work, 
bearing the expense himself. He may use only 
twenty of them; but he wants to be sure of his 
supnlyv. 

Chas. E. Bedaux was born in Paris, France, 
October 10, 1886—the “black sheep” of a family 
of engineers and mathematicians. His father was 
a director of the Paris-Lyons-Marseilles Railway, 
and the author of a number of new formulas in 
higher algebra. One of his courses is given at 
the Sorbonne. His younger brother is regarded 
as one of the best mathematicians in France. 

In his school days, Bedaux refused to study. 


Fortunately, 


Most of his time and thought were devoted to 
training and caring for two white rats. He got 
his degree in engineering “by the skin of his 
He came to America in 1906, 
He could not speak a word of English, and he haq 
no purpose more serious than to teach Americans 
—he thought we were a nation of cow-boys-—how 
to dress. Five weeks later he found his first job 
in a wine store on Sixth avenue. His first task 
was to put a barrel of whiskey into pint bottles, 
bearing three different labels, and distribute them 
into three different sections of the display stand, 
marked 45c, 55c and 65c—all out of the same 
Sarrel. Later he worked as a weaver and then 
as a drill-hand in the tunnel from New York City 
to Long Island City. ‘ 


Knowledge Gained by Experience 


His first engineering work in America was a 
study of coal consumption for the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis. From that job he 
got his first idea of relating engineering to in- 
dustrial efficiency. Then he made a study of the 
plant of McKesson & Robbins, New York. 

Having found himself in America, he became 
a naturalized citizen. When the war was brew- 
ing he was making studies of various plants— 
locomotives, airplane, automobile, firearms, am- 
munition, big guns, steel mills, tubing works, etc. 
—in Europe. “When the war broke out he was one 
of the first half-dozen Americans to volunteer for 
service in the Foreign Legion. After having been 
disabled for active service, he was honorably dis- 
charged in 1915, with the grade of corporal. 
Bringing his talent for organization into play. he 
reorganized the Second Marching Regiment of the 
First Foreign ‘Legion, for which service he re- 
ceived a commendatory letter from the French 
Government. 

The writer once heard the head of a large com- 
pany define “efficiency experts” as “men who edu- 
cate themselves by reading each other’s books.” 
Bedaux got his education on the job, in the plant. 
He has written in Engish a very creditable book 
on industrial engineering, spendingtwo winters on 
it; and it has been a very successful publication. 
though never pushed. He has never read a book 
on “efficiency’—not even a magazine article. 
When he does read, he reads books that add to his 
knowledge of human nature. Anatole France is 
his favorite; he is particularly fond of “The 
Wicker Woman,” and “Penguin Island.” Then 
he prefers Ring W. Lardner for relaxation and 
for his keen insight into human foibles. 





The morning hours in business are worth much 
more than the hours after noon. Start right in 
the morning. Pep up immediately. 

Your individual influence over other members 
of the organization is more than you think. Set 
them all a pace. 

No matter how late I have worked the night be- 
fore, my associates always find me at the desk in 
the morning. 

So, you see, I take my own medicine, and have 
been taking the dose for years. 

This idea of being on the job on time in the 
morning has been a most lasting and profitable 
lesson for all concerned.—F. D. Van Amburgh. 

* * x 

Business knowledge was never so cheap or so 
priceless as it is today. Business men are ex- 
changing information frankly and freely, giving 
and taking from the common store. The “hows” 
and “whys” of buying, selling, manufacturing— 
the “rights” and “wrongs” of credits, collections 
advertising, correspondence—the “do’s” and 
“don’ts” of customer-service, finance management 
—all these are now within reach of any indi 
vidual who has common sense and industry and 
a real desire to know.—W. C. Holman. 

x * * 

Finish every day and be done with it. You 
have done what you could. Some blunders and 
absurdities, no doubt, crept in; forget them as 
soon as you can.—Emerson. 
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HOW “METROPOLITAN” AIDS BUSINESS 


We find forward-looking employers gen- 
erally optimistic. Many who, early in the 
would not do anything toward the resump- 


B USINESS is now on an upward trend. 


year, 

tion of operations are now laying plans for the 
future. It is important that they should be able 
to begin providing properly and promptly upon 


receipt of orders. 
The vital question now is: 
“Are they ready ?” 
Are their production methods, their cost rec- 
ords, and labor policies in proper order? 
In the future they will not be able to pass on 
to the consumer the cost of mistakes. It is, there- 
fore, more important than ever that there should 
be intelligent management and operation—to make 
pronts. 
[It was to aid our policyholders in the manage- 
ment of their personnel and equipment that the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company organized 
the Policyholders’ Service Bureau under our 
Group Insurance Division. 
We have in our Group family 1,200 employers. 
They believe in the benefits to be derived from 
co-operation and the exchange of ideas. And, if 
ever employers needed each other’s experience and 
information, it is now. 
During this year, up to the first of July, our 
Information and Research Section received 516 
requests for service. These requests covered 
seventy-one different subjects. The following 
list will give an idea of the variety of them: 
1. Employees’ Incentive or Bonus Plans. 
2. Training of Department Store Sales Peo- 
ple. : 

3. Shut-down Vacation Plan. 

4. Employees’ Thrift and Savings Plans. 

5. The Five-day Week. 

6. Profit Sharing Plans. 

7. Employees’ Magazines. 

8. Employment Records. 

9. Unemployment Insurance. 

10. Suggestions for a Safety Campaign. 

ll. Mixing of Artificial Silk and Wool. 

2. Cleaning of Brass Castings. 

13. Industrial Lighting. 

1+. Cost and Production Control System for 

a Foundry. 

5. Chemical Properties of Starch. 

16. Silk Throwing Machines. 

17.° Factory Floor Space and Storage Fa- 

cilities in the United States and Can- 

ada. 

18. Railroad Statistics. 

19. Housing Plans. 

20. Trade Journals. 


Needs of Policyholders Studied 


Business is being carried on to-day in an “Age 
of Service.” The time is past when an employer 
loses interest in his product as soon as the transfer 
of title is made. He wants his customers to get 
full value and better than one hundred cents’ pro- 
duction for every dollar invested. 

The modern seller is a specialist in his particu- 
lar line, and knows how his product should be 
handled under various conditions to secure maxi- 
mum returns. The customer needs this experience 
in order to have a prompt and successful installa- 
tion. It is also important that the producer pass 
on his information and experience on the best 
methods for the care and maintenance of his prod- 
uct. Bringing this information and experience 
to buyers is commonly known as “Service.” 

When, two and one-half years ago, we estab- 
lished a “Service Bureau” as one of the features 
of our group insurance service plan, we undertook 
the mission with no preconceived ideas as to the 
type of service to be rendered. We did not intend 
that our ideas of service should be imposed upon 
our group policyholders. A service, we believed, 





The Story of a Service That Is 
Building Good Will for 
Insurance Company 


By James L. Madden 


Supervisor, Policyholders’ Service Bureau, Group 
Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





The famous tower of the Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Building, New York, headquarters of the 

Policyholders’ Service Bureau, a clearing house of 

business ideas for the 1,200 holders of group life 
insurance policies 


to be of value, must be practical, flexible, and 
must contribute in some way toward the common 
good and well-being of the policyholders. This 
required an analysis of.the needs and demands 
of the group policyholders. So, we visited many 
policyholders in various sections of the country, 
and, during the next eight months, we made care- 
ful notes of our observations and the ideas of 
policyholders about their needs. With this infor- 
mation and experience we undertook the actual 
organization of the Policyholders’ Service Bu- 
reau. 

The most important need at that time was to 
assist our policyholders to get the results we 
knew were possible from our product of group 
insurance. We accordingly prepared various 
methods and plans. This service was divided into 
two phases—a standard service and also a spe- 
cial service. We prepared the plans, methods, 


and material, and our employers contributed their 
knowledge of local conditions and co-operation 
for properly presenting and following up our 
group service plan. 

As soon as we had this service functioning to 


our satisfaction we organized an Industrial Rela- 
tions Section. At that time the policyholders were 
being flooded with various panaceas for the reduc- 
tion of labor turnover. Some were good and 
some were bad. This section was to assist our 
policyholders to determine the relative merits of 
the various methods being presented to them. It 
also did a great deal of real constructive work 
by co-operating in the preparation and installation 
of employment records, labor-turnover analysis 
methods, and plans for training of employees, 
profit-sharing, bonuses, hours, etc. 

After that we added sections to advise with our 
policyholders and supply information on (a) gen- 
eral engineering, including safety; (b) manage- 
ment problems, and (c) business and industrial 
research. Each section was put in charge of a 
competent man, who had the proper technical 
background in addition to practical experience. 
But we did not attempt to have a representative 
spend extended periods of time with our policy- 
holders. After we made our contribution, if it 
was necessary that very close supervision be exer- 
cised for a long period of time in order to insure 
the success of the service, we recommended that 
our policyholders secure a competent man to 
carry on, or obtain the services of some good 
consulting engineer who could place a man in 
their organization for an indefinite period of time. 


Bulletins Keep Employers Posted 


During the early part of this year we took 
stock of our service facilities in the light of the 
industrial situation of our policyholders. In order 
to have a more balanced personnel and supply an 
additional service which we knew was necessary 
in preparing for the period of competition which 
is before industry, we organized a Production 
Engineering Section. The object of this is to 
bring to our policyholders the importance of us- 
ing the present industrial period as a time of prep- 
aration for the keen rivalry which is to come. 
This section specializes in production methods, 
cost systems, and inventory systems. It brings 
to our various policyholders the most up-to-date 
information and experience we can obtain. 

Many of the problems met by the average em- 
ployer, we found, have been decided as a general 
proposition at some other time by another em- 
ployer. If our policyholder learns what the ex- 
periences of these other employers were, the 
methods used, and the results, he will be in a 
better position to satisfactorily meet similar prob- 
lems when brought to him for decision. There- 
fore, in order to more competently bring to bear 
upon the problems confronting them, the resources 
of our policyholders, as well as our own, we 
strengthened our Industrial Information and Re- 
search Section. We. also created a medium for 
the exchange of ideas and called it “The General 
Manager’s Bulletin.” This bulletin, issued at 
regular intervals, contains a description of the 
various reports of general interest made for our 
policyholders by our Information and Research 
Section. In addition, each issue contains a de- 
scription of some particular department of the 
Metropolitan organization which is prepared to 
serve our policyholders. During the first two 
weeks of July, as a result of replies to this bulle- 
tin, we mailed 287 copies of specially prepared 
reports on 17 different subjects. = 

We have always made an effort to visit as 
many policyholders as possible in order to estab- 
lish personal relations between the policyholders 
and the Bureau and to bring to bear upon the 
policyholders’ problems the specialized training of 
our representatives, the resources of our 1,250 
policyholders, and those of the Bureau. These 
men, representatives of our Bureau, will estab- 
lish a line of mutual interest between machine 
shops, banks, cotton factories, department 
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stores, woolen mills, and other industrials, and the 
Metropolitan Tower. And they endeavor to ce- 
ment this connection by making business calls on 
business matters. 

The following gives a brief account of some of 
the matters taken up with our policyholders at the 
time of these visits: 

In the city of Kingsport, Tennessee, all em- 
ployers of labor, including the municipality, have 
their employees insured under our group plan. 
Uniform employment systems were designed for 
all Kingsport industries, and studies were made 
on the subject of “The Training of Foremen.”’ 
Booklets were written for new employees of cer- 
tain industries, familiarizing those employees with 
the organization, and thereby making them feel 
more at home. Plant surveys were made and 
problems of the routing of work were cleared up. 
A safety campaign was carried on for the purpose 
of reducing the accidents at Kingsport, which had 
previously been occurring in the industries at the 
rate of about fifty-three a week. Lectures were 
given on safety; plants were surveyed to reduce 
chances of accident; the local press co-operated 
with the movement; and accidents were reduced 
from fifty-three a week to three a week, during 
the campaign. 


Benefited in Many Ways 


A salary schedule is a rather ticklish job—so 
much so that it might belong exclusively to man- 
agers or directors who would hardly think of 
going beyond their own door for information on 
such a matter. Yet business men like to be fair 
toward employees while just to their company, 
and, therefore, they desire a sound basis for ad- 
justment. This explains why a vice-president 


of a New York company applied to our Service 
Bureau for counsel on his 1921 salary budget. 
The Research Section interviewed a number of 
business concerns similarly engaged, and succeed- 
ed in obtaining extensive information on the ques- 
tion under consideration. A chart was prepared, 
showing salaries paid and salaries proposed for 


similar services in like institutions. The infor- 
mation was just what was needed. 

In the city of Reading, Pa., our manager 
was consulted by a group policyholder on the 
matter of alterations to be made in remodeling the 
building of a trust company. The Engineering 
Section of the Service Bureau went over the 
plans. Banking houses were inspected in New 
York and banking officials interviewed as to up- 
to-date ideas and suggestions on the various fea- 
tures of bank construction, and the results were 
carefully prepared and forwarded to the local 
Metropolitan manager. 

“I have trouble with my foremen,” remarked 
the head of a large plant. “They are not inter- 
ested in advanced methods and the work suffers 
in consequence.” 

“Are you sure,” the Metropolitan representa- 
tive asked, “that the indifference, often due to 
years of routine, may not be dispelled if the fore- 
men feel that you are just as much interested in 
them as they ought to be in their good work? 
Let me talk it over with them.” 

The foremen were called in and listened with 
much interest to the experiences of fellow foremen 
in other plants in getting out work and managing 
men. They asked a variety of questions, indi- 
cating latent capabilities, with here and there a 
lack of training. At the end of the conference the 
employer said he was going to have frequent 
conferences with his foremen because he believed 
now they would help make them better leaders 
and producers. 

“A shipment of goods has just been rejected 
and returned to me as ‘not up to sample.’ It is 
a financial loss, but if I can get at the cause and 
remove it, I will consider it again. What can 
you do for me?” 

The policyholder who brought this problem to 
our representative had already started a little in- 
vestigation, but with the sole result of arousing a 
feeling of resentment among the men, who re- 
garded it as reflecting on their work. The fact 
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was that the principal cause of the inferior qual- 
ity of gaods was a lack of proper supervision. 
Our representative first established a system of 
inspection of all goods before shipment. He then 
presented a plan to encourage emulation and 
friendly rivalry in quality production among the 
foremen and their men, and outlined the ad- 
vantages of a bonus plan. 

A leak in a machine shop was costing money 
and worrying the management of a certain con- 
cern. Our man looked over the plant. His man- 
ner and practical questions about raw materials, 
tools, machine layout, etc., won the confidence 
of the owners. In the course of his examination 
he discovered that valuable special tools were 
handed out to the men without check or account 
being kept. Here was a chance for a leak. He 
also noticed about the lathes in the machine shop 
signs which indicated the use of dull tools. Why 
not engage a tool maker to take charge of the tools 
and their distribution, to sharpen them, to make 
new ones, and thus save the machinists’ time and 
help them to effect a better quality in their pro- 
duction? The recommendation was logical and to 
the point, and it stopped the leak. 

A midwestern policyholder told our representa- 
tive of absenteeism and tardiness and asked that 
a special report be prepared. What was sent him 
was a fifteen-page report which outlined for him 
in detail the plans of eighteen business and in- 
dustrial organizations throughout the country for 
reducing loss due to these two causes. Each 
plan was given in sufficient detail so that this 


policyholder had before him all of the informa- 


tion about any one of these plans that he would 
need in formulating some program of his own. 

While visiting a policyholder who is a whole- 
sale distributor of drugs we asked how he 
knew at all times how much stock he had 
and of what it consisted. He said he never knew 
exactly, but closely enough for practical purposes. 
We suggested an inventory system, but the policy- 
holder said it would not work in the drug busi- 
ness, and that he knew of no company which had 
such a system. He asked us to find out whether 
or not he was right, and if not, to get the details 
of the plans in use. This was referred to our 
Industrial Information and Research Section, 
which obtained the necessary information from 
two of the leading drug houses in this country. 

Our average employer has about 250 employees. 
Few of them have on their staff experts in the 
various divisions of business, industry or research. 
We have organized according to the wishes of our 
policyholders. We have grown as their needs and 
demands changed. To-day we are rendering 
service on problems relative to management, in- 
dustrial relations, production engineering, general 
research, and general erfgineering, including 
safety. 

We are also doing everything possible to bring 
our managers together with American business 
men. A word about our managers; there are 550 
of them. Each is in charge of a district employ- 
ing a number of sales agents. These managers 
are seasoned executives whose success depends 
upon their building up and maintaining a produc- 
ing sales organization. They know district and 
community conditions. Many of them are con- 
stantly being called upon by Chambers of Com- 
merce and other employers’ associations for their 
advice and experience. 

If ever they can be of value to the American 
business man, it is now, when sales and prepara- 
tion for renewed industrial activities are upper- 
most in the minds of all; and they render this 
service without any obligation on the part of the 
local business men. 

You are thinking, “Does all this service pay ?” 

We know it does! 

The growth of our mutual company to the 
largest life insurance company in the world has 
been due to a very great extent to its splendid 
ideals of service. 

Service is not philanthropy. It is good busi- 
ness. Good will is created, and with it comes 
additional business. : 


Banish Selfishness 


Selfishness of individuals, families, states. nation, 


is the cause of most of the troubles of th: worig | 
—J. H. P< ‘terson 


OO many people are like the dog n the | 

manger. The dog cannot eat the hay, yet 

he will not let the horse have it. The dog 
knows no better. It is his instinct to resent ip. 
trusion by the horse. But the man who as-umes 
the dog-in-the-manger attitude toward his fellow. 
man has not even the excuse of instinct. Selfish. 
ness, greed, and lack of consideration for the other 
fellow are responsible for the world chaos tu-day. 


Selfishness is as old as the world itself. In pre. 
historic times man lived alone and had no thought 
of his neighbor. If necessary, he killed his neigh- 
bor to provide for his own family. Then the 
families banded together and formed tribes. They 
warred constantly. Then tribe joined tribe and 
the nations were formed, and still there were wars, 
Such has been the history of the world. 

In all its chapters selfishness of the individual, 
and nations as a whole, has been largely respon- 
sible for the trouble. 


How selfish were the narrow-minded, provin- 
cial forefathers who prayed in this manner : “God 
bless me and my wife, my son John and his wife, 
we four and no more.” 

The centuries when selfishness was the God 
that all worshiped still bind too many of us to 
the creeds that were followed in those olden times. 


Shrouds have no pockets. Be your own execu- 
tor. That which one accumulates in this world 
cannot be taken to the next. Yet many go on dig- 
ging, slaving, and hoarding. They use but little 
for their personal pleasure or requirements and 
none for the pleasure and advancement of their 
fellow-men. They lack the highest inspiration— 
that of doing good. They make an ostentatious 
display of wealth not for their own pleasure but to 
make others unhappy. 


The life of Christ no doubt is our most out- 
standing example of unselfishness. Of His sacri- 
fices, the Scripture says: “that, though He was 
rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye 
through His poverty might be rich.” 


Was it not unselfishness that immortalized 
our own Washington, Lincoln and Roosevelt? 
Surely they were inspired by love and devotion to 
their fellow-men and their country. 

Was it anything but selfishnes that brought 
upon us the World War? One man’s avarice and 
greed for wealth and power spread misery, woe, 
destruction, and death to every corner of the earth. 


Man cannot live for himself alone. We are all 
inter-dependent. We depend upon some one else 
for all the necessitis of life. If we were to be 
suddenly cut off from all intercourse with the 
world our span of life would be short. 


The same principle applies to communities. 
States, too, must co-operate with states in order 
that they may prosper and progress. If there 
should be a great catastrophe in Indiana, what 
would be more fitting than for Ohio to help? Get- 
ting nearer to our own firesides, what would have 
been the result if neighbors, communities, states. 
and the nation had not hurried to our rescue dur- 
ing the flood of only eight years ago? To them we 
owe an obligation we never can pay. 

Our nation, which stands foremost in wealth. 
progress, and power, surely will fail in its dut\ 
and go backward unless it extends a helping hand 
to the less fortunate nations of other lands. Our 
financial and moral support are needed by nations 
whose present sad conditions are not of their own 
making or choosing. They need us, and our duty 
is plain. 

There may be a reasonable excuse for the dog 
in the manger, but there is none for selfish men 
or nations. To do good should be our religion. 
and the world our field—N. C. R. News. 
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“PUBLICITY PLUS” KEEPS PLANT BUSY 


How a Selling Drive Brought 
\ider Distribution and 
a 25% Sales Gain 


By W. A. Speakman 


President, Speakman Company 


pon any one thing or act the responsibility 

(or the present very satisfactory business of 
the Speakman Company. We are running our 
plant in Wilmington, Delaware, full time with 
4 normal force, working only on orders. 

We have often asked ourselves, “Why are we 
so busy, with business undergoing readjustment 
and new building, which normally should account 
for at least fifty per cent. of our output, greatly 
curtailed ?” 

The answer is probably not in any one thing 
we have done, but everything. 

After the Armistice lull, there came the flood 
of orders. We were taxed to capacity—every- 
body was. Demand said, “put up more buildings 
—expand.” Caution said, “Look ahead.” We 
said both; we enlarged our plant considerably. 

Just about the time our new building was fin- 
ished, we started working at inverse ratio with 
orders; they were diminishing and production was 
increasing. But we had not over-expanded. We 
were about three years ahead of what we would 
have been ordinarily with our building program. 
Re-adjustment hit us with its heaviest sledge in 
the early part of this year. Orders that six 
months before seemed ordinary in size now seemed 
large and were few and far between. We were 
working only half-time. 

A gratifying feature, however, was the fact 
that we did continue to receive small orders, oft- 
times from dealers with whom we had never done 
business before, or who had been inactive so far 
as we were concerned. This must be accredited 
to our last year’s national advertising campaign 
and to natural expansion, the result of the open, 
frank way we have always done business with 
our customers. 


| i NOW of no more difficult task than placing 


Inaugurate Intensive Advertising Campaign 


We had determined at all hazards to hold to- 
gether the organization which we had spent so 
many years in building. Always we have recog- 
nized the individual merits of our workmen. Be- 
cause in previous years, lay-offs had been few and 
far between, we had succeeded in attracting the 
better class of workmen—men who did their own 
thinking. We impressed these men at the be- 
ginning of their employment that quality must 
never be sacrified to speed. 

Our stocks had been depleted by the previous 
year’s demands; so, when orders fell off, we 
worked on showers and fixtures for stock, even be- 
fore we went on half-time. Meanwhile, we were 
looking for the way out. We could not go along 
with stock forever, a year, or even six months. 
The inventory would be too heavy to carry. 

Surely, we reasoned, with a hundred million 
persons using the thing we make, we can give 
our men work. 

Meanwhile, the sales promotion end of our 
organization was busy. All-day conferences were 
held with our advertising agents, at which every 
possible angle of sales in advertising was dis- 
ussed, threshed out, and charted. We determined 
upon only selling copy in our advertising. Every- 
thing must be sell! Sell! Sell! ; 

Showers we had determined would continue to 
be the keynote of our drive for sales, but we 
would push hard also on our other lines of sani- 
tary brass fixtures. We reasoned that dealers’ 
and plumbers’ shelves must be nearly empty. 
They would, therefore, order in small quantities 
those goods that they urgently needed, and we 





The Speakman Company has done away with the furnace usually so prevalent in a foundry and have installed 
electric furnaces. The men work better and feel better when they breathe air unfouled by smelting fumes 


must make further effort to speed deliveries. De- 
livery of goods had always been a matter of pride 
with us; but we must excell ourselves. 

We were ready! 

Our sales arguments started appearing in all 
our advertising. Each called attention to one or 
two particular features of the fixture or shower 
we were advertising. No longer were we speaking 
alone of quality but why and how this fixture—the 
Deshler Bath Fixture, for instance—would elim- 
inate eight nipples, six fittings and sixteen chances 
of leak in putting our H 952% shower over a 
built-in tub. We told how the Mixometer saved 
water by giving the desired shower temperature 
instantly without waste. With the institutional 
shower, we featured the Lock Shield Controlling 
Stops, with which the water could be set at any 
desired flow and kept there. Also the Kas Bras 
shower head. We told how each hole was drilled 
separately and at an angle, so that all the water 
was thrown on the bather and not around him. 

Meanwhile, we had followed a previously map- 
ped out plan of developing new and more efficient 
features. We had always tried to do this, but 
now, we were at it harder than ever. For in- 
stance, there was a change made in the drilling of 
supply holes in bath-tubs, which would have caused 
a lot of confusion. We showed the dealer how 
he could adopt our features to this changed drill- 
ing without any confusion whatsoever. That the 
dealer appreciated our interest is shown by the 
greatly increased sale of our tub fixtures. 

Then there was the Anyforce Shower Head. 
Water pressures vary greatly in different cities or 
on various floors of a building. We placed a 
lever handle control in our Anyforce Head and 
told the dealers of it by letter, trade advertising, 
and folders. These were but two of the many 
improvements we made. 

Meanwhile, we had planned new folders on all 
our more important fixtures. We had new folders 
last year, but, instead of ordering half-a-million 
or so reprints, we rearranged them—brought them 
right up-to-the-minute. 

We had taken care, meanwhile, to see that deal- 
ers knew of our extraordinarily prompt deliver- 


ies. And we started sending all dealers and 
plumbers on our mauing ust Jeuters Cauiny atten- 
tion to some teature vi our nxtures wich we 
feit they might nave overiooked. We aiways 
made our letters as human as possible, otuumes 
Starting tar euougn trom our subject and making 
it the smaliest part of our letter in words used. 

By now, letters were carrying a mysterious 
“Four” pasted on in the center 01 an orange and 
biack seal. Atter this had caused pienty oi com- 
ments, we added “Piece Kath Koom”’ to the seal 
—publicity tor the idea. ‘hen we switched to 
our present sticker, “A Shower Over Every Bath 
‘lub,” and adopted the slogan, ““Wash and Batne 
in Running Water.” We ouered to supply these 
stickers in any quanitity to dealers aud piumbers, 

‘Lhen we prepared a broadside of advertise- 
ments to be used by plumbers. We supplied free 
electros of the ulustrations, and also gave our cus- 
tomers lantern slides—all they asked for. Also 
a window card. In addition, we used this broad- 
side to call attention to our more popular fixtures 
and the opportunities for installing them—each 
time stressing their features. 1n otner words, we 
were specific—always. 

Plumbers and dealers now started taking ad- 
vantage of our very prompt deliveries. We re- 
ceived orders that we know ordinarily would have 
gone elsewhere. Our salesmen working on the 
outside made this a part of their selling talk. They 
also talked of the results of local advertising. 
Soon requests came in for electros, lantern slides, 
window cards, and trims. Meanwhile, we had 
been sending out folders by the hundreds of 
thousands, imprinted with the name of the dealer. 

Ours, as you see, was a publicity campaign plus 
—the latter representing service. The results are 
that we have a wider dealer distribution by many 
per cent. than last year, the total number of orders 
is 25 per cent. greater than last year, and 33 1-3 
per cent. greater than 1919. We, of course, ad- 
justed prices, and made a reduction in wages 
affecting everybody in our organization. 

This in brief is the story of Speakman and 
I think you’ll agree with us that it wasn’t any 
one thing he did, but everything. 
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STRIKES, AS LABOR UNIONS SEE THEM 


STRIKE occurs when the employees of an 
A establishment collectively refuse to work 

unless the employer complies with some de- 
mand. A lockout takes place when the manage- 
ment refuses to allow the employees to work un- 
less they will work under conditions prescribed by 
the employer. In effect, strikes and lockouts are 
practically the same thing, the disturbances 
originating with one side or another. 

It is difficult at times, to distinguish a strike 
from a lockout. Sometimes an employer, not 
wishing to bear the approbium of discharging 
workmen in his employ, or fearing to lose an ad- 
vantage in probable or contemplated litigation, 
will require some grievous condition to be ob- 
served which is intended to cause employees to 
strike. In such instances the cause originates 
amongst employers, though the approbrium and 
disadvantage of striking is shitted onto the 
workers 

As a general rule trade unions do not favor 
strikes, except when all other methods of adjust- 
ment have tailed, and then only when it is the 
last recourse left. to resist reductions in wages, 
unfair treatment, or lengthening of working 
hours, or to compel the observance of increases 
of wages, lessening of hours, or improvements 
in the standards of working conditions. 

When trade unions are weak, or just organiz- 
ing, then members more readily engage in strikes. 
‘Lhe stronger unions do not strike until a careful 
investigation has first been made. In nearly all 
instances, strikes among the older and well estab- 
lished unions cannot take place without the ap- 
proval of the national executive committee, coun- 
cil, or board and the local union; and then only 
when they have sufficient money or a potential 
fina:.cial support in reserve to make a hard fight. 


Strong Unions Abhor Strikes 


It is with sincere reluctance that the stronger 
trade unions enter into strikes. Before venturing 
into strikes they estimate, as well as they can, 
what seems a social necessity and the probable 
cost involved. They have come to know that 
strikes entail privations and immediate sacrifice 
to the workers and a multiplication of cares and 
labors to their leaders. Strong trade unionism 
tends. therefore, to the lessening of strikes and 
the exertion of every possible eifort to secure a 
peaceiul adjustment. 

‘Lhe strike and the boycott are not newly de- 
signed weapons peculiar to industrial warfare. 
Neither of these was made at the union forge. In 
some essential particulars the exodus of the peo- 
ple of Israel out of Egypt was a strike—an indus- 
trial revolution of the working men of a great na- 
tion. A similar foreshadowing is to be tound in 
the Book ef Judges—in the agreement of the 
tribes to have no dealings with the sons of Benja- 
min. It is evident that from recorded time of 
man the strike and boycott have been implements 
of warfare, common to human nature—as com- 
mon as hands and feet. 

Attention is attracted to the use of the strike 
by the trade unions, not on account of its applica- 
tion to our modern industrial life, but because of 
the effective way it is wielded. Originally con- 
fined in its operation to employers and workers 
directly involved, the effect of a strike makes its 
impression sooner or later upon other independent 
industries or upon a large part of the community. 

Under the illusion whereby the employer re- 
gards his men as servants, the strike or voluntary 
cessation of work by employees is regarded by 
the employer as an act of impudence. Impressed 
with the belief that society owes no man a living 
and that each may do as he pleases, whenever pro- 
testing workmen exercise this social and industrial 
right and their refusal to give service entails public 
inconvenience, the employer frowns on such an act 
and considers it almost equal to an act of treason. 


When Strikes Fail, the Loss Is 
Slight; Victories Bring 
Permanent Gains 


By Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


The principal cause for this conflict of judgment 
and confusion of emotions is attributable to the 
ready acceptance of the fallacious assumption that 
employers have a preemptory right to business 
and that workers are an inferior, subordinate 
class, placed on earth by Divine creation to earn 
their salvation only by the sweat of toil. This, 
however, is no longer the concept of a pure 
democracy. 

The extension of strikes to include men more 
or less allied and who themselves have no griev- 
ance, is called a sympathetic strike. It is, in- 
deed, a most dangerous and treacherous weapon 
and to be successful must be applied with extreme 











The Cost of Strikes 
ATTHEW WOLL says that strikes are 


worth their cost to labor for the results 
they obtain. But costs are so high that strikes 
are a last resort. A report has just been 
issued by William J. Tracey, Director of the 
Bureau of Mediation in the State Department 
of Labor and Industry, which shows that in 
the first six months of this year 323 strikes 
cost workers in the State of Pennsylvania an 
aggregate of more than $25,413,305 in wages 
alone. According to Mr. Tracey’s report, the 
financial loss caused by strikes in the first six 
months of this year has been greater than that 
for any full year since the bureau was estab- 
lished in 1916. He gave the following statis- 
tics on causes: Wages, 184 strikes; hours, 
14; union, 21; working conditions, 8; wages 
and hours, 69; wages and working conditions, 
2; hours and union, 21; union and conditions, 
2; and wages, union and conditions, 1. 








care and caution. But to say it is a dangerous 
and treacherous weapon is not to hold it as im- 
moral or uneconomic. Indeed, may we not say 
with pride, that though our nation had no direct 
cause or grievance to -mpel vur entry into the 
world war, that it wes our sympathy with the op- 
pressed peoples vi Europe and our desire to 
hasten the victory of democracy that prompted 
our country to enter sympathetically into the war 
in behalf of the allied nations. The advantages 
of sympathetic action during a time of contest and 
the possible difficulties arising after the contest 
has ended are well exemplified in the experiences 
of the great war and since its termination. It 
is to avoid these pitfalls and dangers that sym- 
pathetic strikes are engaged in rarely and only 
after every safeguard has been provided against 
disagreeable and harmful consequences. 

The effort to divert the industrial strike into 
a strike of political protest or for political ends 
has not and does not commend the favor of en- 
lightened trade unionism. The general strike for 
political attainments, distinguished from the sym- 
pathetic and direct strike for economic advance- 
ment, finds no encouragement or support in the 
American trade unions. The conviction is in- 


delibly impressed and freely expressed—at least 
by the American trade union movement—that in 
a democracy political ends are to be sought by 
the exercise of the right of suffrage and not by 
the withholding or the economic and industrial 
use of the power of either capital or labor. The 


misuse of such influences or forces to intimidat; 
and subordinate the political affairs of the sta 
to industrial or financial groups or classes is 
nothing less than a repudiation of the principles 
of democracy. 

The use of force and violence is an occasional 
incident to strikes. It is a fact that the violence 
which occasionally attends strikes is of a dramatic 
sort which attracts general attention and is easily 
aggravated and exaggerated. Compared with the 
acts of violence to health and body taking place 
daily, without let or hindrance, in our industrial 
life, the misfortunes arising out of strikes vanish 
into significance. It should be remembered, 
first, that the workers are not, in mass, a highly 
educated class, well trained in the arts of culture 
and refinement. Then, too, the every-day treat- 
ment accorded workmen in the shop is not de- 
signed to the wearing of silk gloves or to develop 
the charm of fashionable manners. 

Moreover, the turbulence of strikes is due, in 
the main, to the work of mischievous and criminal 
persons who find here an occasion for license, if 
not for profitable venture. Practically every 
strike of any importance bears the earmarks oi 
the nefarious work of private detective agencies 
and of industrial service councils that prey upon 
both employers and workers and altogether too 
often are the cause for misunderstandings and 
friction. The latest and perhaps most dangerous 
institution, to prey upon the disturbed reiations 
between employers and workers, is strike insur- 
ance, which first undertakes to cause dissatisfac- 
tion in order to attract premiums, and, thereafter, 
to terminate strikes by means foul or fair—mainly 
foul—in order to avoid the continued payment of 
strike insurance. 


Unions Do Not Sanction Violence 


The trade unions and their leaders do not ap- 
prove or condone acts of violence. Officers of 
trade unions condemn the acts of sympathizers 
and members guilty of violence as harshly as any 
other person. Acts of violence not only tend to 
create distrust and lack of confidence, but also 
serve to alienate public sympathy and support. 
Most of all, acts of violence afford employers 
the desired opportunity to rush into the equity 
courts and, through the judiciary, to use the 
power of the state or nation to crush the hopes 
and aspirations of the workers. 

Trade unions have done much and will do more 
to make the multitude happier and better. To 
condemn them apart from a recognition of this 
purpose is to aggravate the situation. To oppose 
them, without discrimination or justifiable cause, 
as a common enemy, is to discredit their wise 
but progressive leadership and eventually force 
them into hostile and portentous channels. 

Strikes are expensive. But too much atten- 
tion has been given to the direct cost involved to 
both sides. The evils which obtrude themselves 
appear great. But they are not great relatively to 
the great issues involved—not even to the un- 
certainty and friction which strikes bring into 
existence. Then, too, it is said that strikes are 
dictatorial; that they arbitrarily disturb trade 
and industry, destroy profits of capital and entail 
untold hardship and losses upon the workers. 
Indeed, it is one of the favorite themes of op- 
ponents to trade unionism to estimate, periodical- 
ly, how much the workers have lost and to point 
out how they are duped by dishonest leaders. 

This method of estimating the social and 
economic merits of trade unionism is at once 
specious and misleading. Judged by such a 
standard, almost every movement for social and 
political reforms would have to be condemned. 
The Wat ‘Tyler insurrection; the uprising of the 
Roundheads against Charles I; the Protestant 
Reformation; the French and American Revolu- 
tions ; the Civil War and the great World War, 
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all cost more financially than was immediately 
realized from them. But if the results of these 
struggles are estimated in their permanent affect 
upon social well being, they were all great suc- 
cesses, yielding infinitely more in benefits than 
they cost in sacrifice. 

The workers are not permanently impoverished 
by what they contribute into trade unions or lose 
in strikes. Their losses are temporary while gains 
are permanent. When they strike for an increase 
of wages or a reduction of hours and fail, their 
loss is slight, but if they succeed they obtain a 
permanent gain. When they fail they practically 
hold their own; when they succeed they gain 
forever. The gains secured through strikes since 
the dawn of the factory system offset many times 
what has been spent or lost. Judged by this 
permanent effect upon the material and social 
well being of the masses, strikes must be re- 
garded as great successes in a financial sense,—to 
say nothing of the social and moral advantages 
resulting from the reduced working hours and 
improved working conditions secured through 
them. 

The workers do not accept the economists’ 


PRACTICAL 


[his is the fourth of a series of instructive articles 
on the elements of advertising by Herbert N. Cas- 
son. Mr. Casson is well known in this country 
as the author of “The Romance of Steel,” “The 
Romance of the Reaper,’ “History of the Tele- 
phone,’ and many other books covering economic 
history. Mr. Casson is now editor of “The Effi- 
ciency Magasine,” one of the most popular publi- 
cations in Great Britain. 


DVERTISING is an art of persuasion. It 

A aims at influencing the will. If it does not 

push the public into action, it is not adver- 

tising at all; it is only an attempt at advertising 
that has come to naught. 

How to influence the will-power of people who 
are personally unknown to you—that is the pur- 
pose of advertising. 

That shows why advertising is a wider subject 
than salesmanship. It deals with people in the 
mass; not with one at a time, as salesmanship 
does. 

It deals with people who are absent and un- 
known—with human nature in general. 

Many a man who is a clever salesman is quite a 
failure in writing advertisements; and many of 
the best ad. writers are shy, non-aggressive men, 
who would be utter failures as salesmen. 

Many an able editor or novelist might be worth- 
less as a writer of advertising.. Why? Because 
he would write as a mere stylist. He would think 
of his advertisements as literature. You can eas- 
ily imagine an advertisement written by Kipling 
or Wells or Conrad which would attract the at- 
tention of all the literary critics, but would be a 
flat failure as an advertisement. It would prob- 
ably be absurd. 

Many an artist, too, may be very clever and 
original, yet he may be altogether out of his ele- 
ment as a designer of advertising posters and 
illustrations. You have only to look on the bill- 
boards to see plenty of posters which are very 
pleasing to artists, but which have no more effect 
upon the will-power of the public than the blowing 
of the wind in the trees or the blooming of the 
flowers in the fields. 

Art and literature are not advertising. That 
is the fact that I wish to make clear in this article. 

Art and literature do not aim to move the 
will. They aim at self-expression, not at per- 
suasion. The artist and the writer regard their 
work as an end in itself, whereas the advertising 
man regards it as a means to an end. 

So, now that we have so many advertising 
studios and so many literary geniuses writing ad- 
vertisements, we must not allow them to domi- 
nate advertising. 

The danger is that art and literature pose as 
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theory founded on the conception that the laws of 
supply and demand are immutable and not sub- 
ject to regulation or control. Indeed, they are 
constantly having object lessons by the employing 
class, who are reguiating prices of commodities 
by withholding a portion of the product from the 
market and thereby reducing the supply. That 
the workers should follow the example set by 
employers should not be cause for surprise or 
condemnation. They have but tried to do what 
capitalists have done with commodities, with this 
exception, that capitalists have increased prices 
for selfish gain, while the workers have increased 
wages, reduced working hours, and established 
improved working conditions and higher stand- 
ards of life for all of the working .population. 
Instead of strikes being uneconomic, they are a 
practical application of the doctrine of “supply 
and demand” applied to labor and human 
aspirations. 

That there are strikes that are unwisely 
inaugurated and badly managed is admitted. Nor 
will it be disputed that dishonest men, or men 
otherwise unfit for leadership, sometimes attain 
positions of trust and influence in trade unions. 
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But is this not true of every form of social and 
industrial organization? Are capitalistic organiza- 
tions free from these charges? Do they not in- 
frequently act rashly and undertake enterprises 
in which thousands of innocent confiding inves- 
tors, often women, children, and orphans lose 
their all? Is it right that working men should be 
expected to be more honest and wise than any 
other class in the community? It is unfair, un- 
just to demand perfection of the workers when 
liability to err is freely conceded to everyone 
else. 

Trade unionism and strikes are not a menace 
to industry or social welfare. Trade unions are 
essentially an integral part of our modern indus- 
trial organism. Indeed, if but half the energy 
now expended for their destruction was devoted 
to their encouragement and upbuilding, these 
organizations would develop into great sources 
of sound economic education and training for in- 
telligent citizenship and could be made effective 
instrumentalities for the avoidance of strikes and 
lockouts and all other forms of industrial dis- 
turbances. 


TIPS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Appeal to the Master Motives 
of Safety, Pleasure, Owner- 
ship and Pride 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U.S. A. 
All Rights Reserved.) 


being superior to advertising, and we mere busi- 
ness men are apt to be impressed and overawed 
by their attitude. 

The blunt fact is-that, in matters of business, 
both art and literature are inferior to advertising. 
They must take second place and do as they are 
told. 

Art and literature appeal to the specialized few, 
while advertising must almost always think of the 
many. If an advertisement is artistic or literary, 
it is very likely shorn of its power. It may be 
as futile as though it were written in Greek. 

The purpose of an advertisement is to make 
people buy, not to “uplift” business into a sphere 
of culture in which customers are few. This is 
plain fact and common sense, but it is being for- 
gotten in these days of advertising de luxe. 

An advertisement must push the will into action. 
How? By appealing to certain motives that are 
known to be practically universal. 

The art galleries are open and free. Are they 
packed with eager crowds? Are there long queues 
waiting at the doors? No. They are empty, usu- 
ally. The few visitors are travellers from for- 
eign countries, who have never visited their own 
art galleries at home. The British Museum, which 
has art and literature both, has fewer visitors in 
a week, no doubt, than the Coliseum has in a day. 
Consequently, in the face of these facts, we must 
not use art and literature to attract people. We 
must appeal to other motives, which are not at all 
necessarily lower, but which have a greater in- 
fluence upon the will. 

What, then, are these motives? They are few 
and simple, and the human race will never out- 
grow them. 

They are all, of course, based on self-interest, 
and always must be—in a world of danger and 
quarreling. 

Probably the strongest of these motives are: 

The Desire for Safety 

The Desire for Ownership 
The Desire for Pleasure 
The Desire for Pre-eminence 

(1) Safety—This is the oldest and strongest 
of the master-motives. It is the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The whole world is full of fear—fear of ill- 
ness, fear of poverty, fear of death. This fear 


is universal. It is in palaces as well as in cot- 
tages. It is in London as much as in Central 
Africa. 

Men and women, like rabbits, are all the while 
on the alert against danger. They are always 
trying to be safe. 

This motive of safety can be appealed to by 
insurance companies with irresistible effect. It 
can be used by the makers of motor-cars, or rub- 
ber heels, or ventilation devices, or woolen under- 
garments or revolvers. 

There are hundreds of commodities that pro- 
mote health and safety, in some way, and which 
can be advertised as protective. 

(2) Ownership—This is a master motive of 
tremendous strength. It is older than language. 
A tiny baby, with no language but a cry, clutches 
its doll or its rattle and makes clear to everyone 
that “this is mine.” 

The average person is not a communist, and 
never will be. He wants his own piano. his own 
home, his own property. 

This passion for ownership is not greed, as so 
many moralists would have us believe. Rather, it 
is the creator of civilization. It is the builder of 
nations, as well as homes. 

The man who owns nothing is a pitiful and 
defective creature. He lacks in personality as 
well as in wealth. He has no real independence. 

Hence, most advertisers should hammer away 
on this eternal theme—Buy Jt for Yourself—Get 
One of Your Own. 

(3) Pleasure—This motive is universal and 
everlasting. It moves the artist and the docker 
alike. It is not as powerful a motive as fear, but 
it is far more active on ordinary occasions. 

The pleasures of the senses—to see, to hear, to 
smell, to taste, to touch—these five motives are 
moving everybody everywhere. 

All theatres and most shops can appeal to pleas- 
ure to sell their wares. It is the desire for pleas- 
ure that pushes a girl to buy either a novel or a 
box of chocolates. 

(4) Pre-eminence—This motive, which we 
usually call pride, is stronger than most of us 
realize. 

Almost everybody is trying to be superior in 
some respect. Even a wretched drunkard is 
proud of the place of his birth. 

This desire for superiority can be gratified by 
the possession of superior things. People will 
spend money more freely for “swank” than they 
will for use—that is one of the oddities of human 
nature. 

So, if your goods are of high quality, put the 
price high and appeal to the instinct of pre-emi- 
nence. Price doesn’t matter when people buy 
for pride. 














HE probabilities are— 
That the general decline in commodity 
prices kas terminated for the present; that 
a recovery lasting between one and two years will 
now take place; that prices of finished goods will 
not follow the recovery in raw materials to any 
great extent; that both general trade and labor 
conditions will improve as prices rise; that this 
improvement will be continued even after com- 
modity and goods prices again begin to swing 
downward in response to heavy production; that 
the upward trend of prices upon which we are 
now entering will not continue nearly as long as 
does the forthcoming era of prosperity ; and— 

That after this particular upward movement, 
lasting probably less than two years, the main 
trend will again be downward ; that the general re- 
adjustment of prices to a peace basis is not now 
very near completion; and that before this re- 
adjustment becomes complete we shall pass 
through a whole series of alternating advances 
and declines. 

This bird’s-eye view of the outlook is given in 
advance of the evidence for the sake of conveying 
a general picture before going into details. 

The current pessimism as to prices appears un- 
warranted. Indeed, there are strong reasons for 
believing that the demand for both materials and 
goods will soon begin to expand, first slowly and 
then more and more rapidly, and that the rise in 
commodities since July 1 is the beginning of an 
important upward movement, and not a mere 
fluctuation. 

To business men of all classes the subject is 
vital, because, practically speaking, price move- 
ments are a sort of a measure of the buying de- 
mand. When prices are rising business is good, 
and when they are falling it is bad; and for this 
reason we all like to see them rise to a moderate 
extent. For them to rise means a good, normal 
demand for products of all kinds, full employment 
of labor with which to make up the products for 
sale, fair wages and profits, and general prosper- 
ity. For prices to fall, as we have just seen, in- 
volves the closing down of plants, a slump in 
profits and wages, and a severe depression of 
business. 


Present Price Level Not Permanent 


The future can be best understood through a 
glance at the past. I cannot define the causes of 
the drop in prices any more clearly than was done 
in my article of August 23, 1919, before the drop 
began. At that time the general public opinion 
on the subject was well expressed by Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale in an article in which he 
said, in part, “In my opinion, prices are not going 
to fall much. We are on a permanently higher 
price level.” The error of this view has wiped 
out the net working capital of thousands of in- 
dustrial corporations, sent hundreds of others into 
receivers’ hands, and caused tens of millions of 
new bonds and notes to be issued to replace funds 
lost in high-priced inventories. 

However, as I then pointed out, “Rising prices 
absorb more and more capital; and when the 
capital supply becomes exhausted, goods prices 
must necessarily fall because producers and mer- 
chants have to sell their goods to prevent them- 
selves from becoming insolvent. * * * The 
only way prices can be kept up is to keep plants 
and factories idle, and the only way this can be 
done is to keep the soldiers out of jobs. * * * 
In brief, the notion that the existing price level 
will be permanent is sheer nonsense. There is 
not a scrap of evidence to sustain it, and it is 
contrary to all the principles of economics and to 
all the teachings of past experience.” 

The factors that cause prices to fall have since 
come into play, have worked themselves out, have 
spent their force for the time being, and are now 
dead. The causes were, as above specified, the 


COMMODITIES UP; 
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Price Advance Since July is the 
Beginning of Important 
Upward Movement 
By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


excessive absorption of capital in the production 
and sale of over-priced goods; the increase of 
production consequent upon the re-employment 
of 15 or 20 million soldiers in business; and the 


forced selling of goods and materials which had _ 


to follow. This forced selling was at its maxi- 
mum during the months of December to March, 
inclusive, and now the worst is clearly over. 

It needed no abstruse theories in 1919-20 to see 
that a big slump was coming, and it should need 
none now to foresee a partial recovery. 

Dun’s index number of commodity prices, 
which is especially valuable because of the ac- 
curacy with which it is calculated, reached its 
high point May 1, 1920, at 263.332, and its sub- 
sequent low point July 1, 1921, at 159.833. Dur- 
ing August it recovered to 163.677—a rise of 2.4 
per cent. Likewise the index of the U. S. Labor 
Department, taking 1913 as 100 per cent., made 
its high point in May, 1920, at 272, and declined 








Prices Have Turned 


[ is an old saw that says, “Nothing suc- 

ceeds like success.” We expect the suc- 

cessful to do things successfully and 
often all of us help them to keep up thei 
reputations. The same psychology applies to 
business conditions. It may be satd that 
nothing improves business more than busi- 
ness improvement ; or, that nothing advances 
prices more than price advancement. No 
one wants to buy when prices are going 
down; decline isn’t popular. But let prices 
turn definitely upward and buyer after buy- 
er will join the procession of optimistic 
purchasers. The beginning of an important 
upward movement in commodity prices is 
_at hand, says Paul Clay, and business—which 
always follows prices upward—ts due for a 
successful revival very soon. 








by May 1, 1921, to 151. This decline in prices 
has been the greatest since the corresponding 
peace readjustment after the Civil War; and the 
forced liquidation accompanying it has been more 
severe than any liquidation since 1865-68. This 
severity itself is an evidence that the excess sup- 
ply of materials has been largely disposed of, an 

that better things are in store. 

The violent slump was natural under the con- 
ditions, and the natural course now would be a 
recovery. During 1919-20 producers of all 
classes and degrees were talking scarcity because 
it was a good selling argument. Prices went up 
not because of the cleverness of the sellers, but 
rather because our working forces were fully 
employed at the highest wages and salaries ever 
paid, so that the purchasing power of the people 
for nearly a year was making a new high record 
every month. But incidentally producers and 
dealers fooled themselves. The majority of the 
alleged shortages did not exist, or else existed 
mostly from lack of prompt transportation. Con- 
sequently by the time the public’s purchasing 
power had become exhausted by high costs, high 
rents, general extravagance, and high taxes, there 
had accumulated excessive supplies of both raw 
materials and finished goods. 

Now, however, these supplies have been 
largely sold out. Quarterly and mid-year balance 
sheets are showing much reduced inventories. 
Besides this, the production of finished goods 
ready for consumption was curtailed in some 









TRADE REVIVAL DUE 


cases as much as 50 per cent., while at the same 
time the consumption of necessities of life dimin- 
ished only a few per cent., as shown by the re- 
turns of large retail establishments. What was 
going on, then, was the liquidation of surplus 
stocks of goods. Until this liquidation had gone 
far enough to induce manufacturers to resume 
production, raw material prices could hardly help 
falling, because there was so little demand for the 
materials. Manufacturers are the chief buyers 
of crude materials, and they buy only for the 
purpose of converting them into finished goods. 

In the past it has usually taken about five 
months to reduce stocks of finished goods enough 
so as to revive the demand for raw materials. 
As a consequence, material prices do not begin to 
recover until some time after the general trade 
depression reaches its worst stage. They must 
wait until stocks of finished goods have been 
drawn down. But when they do begin recovering, 
they keep on the upward path subject only to 
moderate reactions; and they do so for the very 
reason that stocks of finished goods have been 
drawn so low as to result in a pretty continuous 
demand for raw materials with which to make 
additional goods. 

At the present time we have a fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances. 

The liquidation of goods has been thorough, 
and the buying of nearly all groups of raw mate- 
rials except mining products has begun again. 


Return to War-Time Prices Not Expected 


The thoroughness of the liquidation in goods, 
the gradual re-employment of labor, the cheap- 
ness of raw materials, the smallness of the world’s 
crops, the renewed willingness to work, the abun- 
dance of loanable capital, and the definite prospect 
of a large increase in retail sales during the next 
few months are all reasons for expecting com- 
modity prices to show a pretty steady rise. (Com- 
modities covered by index numbers such as Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s are mostly raw or semi-finished 
materials. ) 

If this promised rise in commodities takes place, 
it should mean an early restoration of trade activ- 
ity and general prosperity. A good demand for 
raw materials will produce activity in both manu- 
facturing and commerce. During past business 
depressions the beginning of the rise in commodi- 
ties has been the beginning of the rapid revival 
in trade. 

In the 1907-08 depression, for example, com- 
modities began to rise in June, 1908, and the gen- 
eral prosperity was up to normal by October. In 
the 1903-04 depression commodities began to 
move upward in July, and prosperity had re- 
turned by September. The new demand for raw 
materials now being shown in many lines, there- 
fore, is a most encouraging indication. 

Taking a long range view, no recovery of the 
index numbers to the war prices of 1920 is to be 
expected. Those prices were created by a wage 
inflation which can hardly return; and manufac- 
turers have had such a severe lesson as to the 
folly of paying too much for their raw materials 
that they are not likely to repeat the error during 
the present generation. Many commodities are 
too low; as compared with the cost of production, 
but after a moderate and reasonable rise, the up- 
ward movement of prices should slow down and 
then come to a halt. The efficiency of labor has 
been restored ,and such efficiency means large 
production which in turn cannot mean excessive 
prices. 

Ultimately, we shall probably see prices back 
to a pre-war basis, although it may require many 
years. : 

But the main point to emphasize now is that 
the reviving demand for raw materials and the 
upward turn in commodity prices foreshadow 
early prosperity. 
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I decline to recognize any conflict of interest 
among the participants in industry. The destruc- 
tion of one is the ruin of the other; the suspicion 
or rebellion of one unavoidably involves the other. 
In conflict there is disaster; in understanding 
there is triumph. There is no issue relating to 
the foundation on which industry is builded, be- 
cause industry is bigger than any element in its 
modern making. But the insistent call is for 
labor, management and capital to reach under- 
standing. 

The human element comes first, and I want the 
employers in industry to understand the aspira- 
tions, the convictions, the yearnings of the millions 
of American wage-earners, and I want the wage- 
earners to understand the problems, the anxieties, 
the obligations of management and capital, and 
all of them understand their relationship to the 
people and their obligations to the Republic. Out 
of this understanding will come the unanimous 
committal to economic justice, and in economic 
_justice lies that social justice which is the high- 
est essential to human happiness. 

—Warren G. Harding. 
*o<¢s 

Be yourself. Don’t mimic the other fellow. A 
brilliant minister once said: “Most people live in 
quotation marks all -neir lives. They would die 
in them if they couid and go to someone else’s 
Heaven. But folk are really much more interest- 
ing than other folk if they would only dare to be 
it.” For my own part, I like to do things the way 
the other fellow DOESN’T do them. It’s a 
heap of satisfaction to know that you aren’t a 
“ag stamp. Try it and see— “Uncle Jerry 

ays.” 















































































































































* * * 


Most men are confident of accumulating a snug 
sum before they grow old. But strange enough, 
few men at sixty have anything to show for their 
life’s work. Their saving is all done “tomorrow.” 

—The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
* . 


_ There is no defeat except from within. There 
is really no insurmountable barrier save your own 
inherent weakness of purpose—Emerson. 

* * * 


What are you doing in your firm, to reduce 
hours to minutes? 

This is one of the vital questions that measures 
your efficiency. Nearly all profits and high wages 
and low costs depend upon reducing hours to 
minutes, 

For instance, a typewriter with a quick typist 
writing sixty words a minute, reduces an hour to 
twenty minutes. 

A comptometer reduces an hour to fifteen min- 
utes, as it does the work of four clerks. 

A steam shovel reduces an hour to three min- 
utes, as it does the work of twenty laborers. 

A printing-press reduces an hour to perhaps 
one-fortieth of a second, as it would take forty 
men one hour to write one copy of a ten-page 
newspaper which a press prints in a second. 

In these days of high cost it is the time element 
that inakes you or breaks you. 

The Pharaohs of Egypt were never bothered 
by the time element. They could take a whole 
lifetime just to build one pyramid; but you and 
Tare not so lucky. 

Our one main hope of success is in reducing 
hours to minutes—in getting more work done 
in less time—The Efficiency Magazine. 



































The Turn 
By ROSCOE BRUMBAUGH 


When folks are glad to work again, 
And shut-downs end with cheers, 
It is a sign to thoughtful men 
Of sounder, safer years. 


The reckless silk-shirt days are gone, 
The joy-ride could not last; . 

We have, perforce, agreed upon 
A pace not quite so fast. 


The public voids excessive claims, 
While strikes no longer pay; 

A new respect for old-time aims 
Foretells a better day. 


When sellers everywhere depend 
On virtues lately spurned, 
We know the world is on the mend— 
At least the worm has turned. 
* * * 


Do not lose faith in humanity; there are over 
ninety million people in America who never played 
you a single nasty trick—Elbert Hubbard. 

* * * 


Time holds all records for speed. If you don’t 
think, if you don’t do, if you don’t get the thing 
done—you are passed by. 

Get it done! 

Men of decision are those who take a job in 
hand and run it through—complete it—and then 
pass on to the next one. And this process makes 
up the path that leads to every success. 

There is nothing that can totter character so 
quickly as indecision. 

Better to get the thing done in the best way that 
you know and have part of it wrong, than to hesi- 
tate and see somebody else take up what you 
should have done—and do it. 

Big men probably make an infinitely greater 
number of mistakes than little men—but they pay 
small heed to them—passing them so quickly with 
deeds of real moment that the world itself soon 
forgets the mistakes they made. 

The important affair in life is to do something 
—and then keep right on doing things. 

Keep this motto ever before you—GET THE 
THING DONE!—George Matthew Adams. 

** <¢ 


A man who is not happy in his domestic life 
cannot be thoroughly efficient. If he has to fret 
and worry over things at home he cannot give 
the best that is in him to his work. His strength 
and nerve and enthusiasm are detracted from. The 
main thing is to marry a girl with good common 
sense. It is not necessary that she should learn 
a great deal about his business problems; but if 
she has solid sense she will know how to be sym- 
pathetic, how to encourage him, how to inspire 
his ambition and how to facilitate the attainment 
of that ambition by having his home surround- 
ings cheerful and pleasant, by attending care- 
fully to his physical well-being and by entering 
into the spirit of his aims and objects. Good 
health is extremely important in the struggle for 
success, and a man’s health is dependent in a 
very large measure upon his home life. A young 
man in seeking a wife should pay more attention 
to her heart and her head than to her dowry.— 
E. P. Ripley. 





Be sure of the foundation of your life. Know 
why you live as you do. Be ready to give a reason 
for it. Do not, in such a matter as life, build 
an opinion or custom on what you guess is true. 
Make it a matter of certainty and science. 

—Thomas Starr King. 





SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


F someone entered your office right now and 

I asked you to write down what your years in 
business have taught you what reply would 
you make? 

No matter how many years you have been in 
business whether five or fifty, your contact with 
men and women and the experiences you have had 
must have taught you something worthwhile. 


Is it possible for you to condense what you 
have learned into a few short sentences? 

To illustrate what I mean let me set down here 
what A. B. Farquhar says 65 years in business 
have taught him: 


(1) That it is, as a rule, safe to trust human 
beings. Comparatively few are unfair, if you 
are fair yourself. 


(2) That troubles and apparent difficulties are 
but stepping-stones to progress—the most prac- 
tical way of learning—and as Greeley said, “The 
way to resume is to resume.” 


(3) That there is nothing that will take the 
place of work either to.gain success or to gain 
happiness or to gain both—and I think it is pos- 
sible to gain both if in striving and working for 
success the dollar is not put above the man. 

(4) That one can and must keep faith with 
and in one’s self. 


(5) That God is not mocked. 
(6) That one’s only enemy is one’s self. In 
the ultimate no one can hurt you but yourself. 


* * * 


It doesn’t follow that because one of your sales- 
men is selling more of your goods than any one 
of the other salesmen on your staff that this one 
salesman is the best of the lot. Much depends 
upon the territory. 

Alvan MacAuley, president of the Packard 
Motor Car Company said that when they made 
an analysis of the territory in the vicinity of New 
York they found that a man who had the highest 
record was only placing about four per cent. of 
the trucks that went into his territory. Two 
salesmen in adjacent territories whom they 
thought were falling down, were in fact selling 20 
per cent. of all the trucks placed in their terri- 
tories. 

Before you pin any medals on your high sales- 
men and fire the low fellows off the force better 
make an analysis of their respective territories. 
Maybe it is the high man who ought to go. 


* * * 


Six times a spider has built its web outside my 
study window and six times I have destroyed it. 
Tomorrow morning I am sure it will be there 
again. To prevent a spider from building its 
web time after time in the same place you have 
to kill the spider. If we men had the persistence 
of spiders we’d amount to something. 
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What’s 
Coming 


This Fail? ? 


Will business come back? 


What are the factors for an 
immediate recovery as against 
a continued decline ? 


Babsonis Reports 


4 re Letter—just off the ae 
—gives you the plain, unbiased facts 
on. the present situation, and fore- 
casts coming conditions with re- 
markable accuracy. It contains in- 
formation of vital importance to 
every executive. 
REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Barometer Letter and bookler— 
“Increasing Net Profits’’—is available for dis- 
tribution to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
mornings mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin No. W35 


RogerW. Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Giprebetee of It« Character 
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CUT OFF HERE 
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For Your 
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Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, 

Wellesley Hills, 82, 
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Net Profits” —gratis. 














The Next 
Ball Market— 


Which stocks as a group will 
show greatest and most rapid 
appreciation in market value? 


Which stock will become the 
market leader? 

Our opinion on the above also on pres- 
ent and future conditions is given in 


this week’s market letter. 
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of Your Transactions 


We have ready for distribution 
a handy vest pocket booklet 
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to investors in keeping an ac- 
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Shows profits or losses on each 
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in making out your tax return. 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 395) 


Sees Fall Improvement 

The Federal Reserve Board in its 
review of business conditions for the 
month of August predicts a better fall 
trade, but does not see any immediate 
revival of business on a large scale. 
“Slight improvement in some branches 
of foreign trade, fairly good agricul- 
tural yields and enlargement of manu- 
facturing demand,” says the report, 
“seem to point to a more favorable 
Autumn season, but the situation is not 
such as to forecast any extensive or 
immediate revival of business in a 
large sense.” In New England the board 
reported the leading industries, though 
now fairly active, were not taking on 
any more employees, while the demand 
for skilled workers was largely con- 
fined to the building trades with prac- 
tically no demand for unskilled labor. 
Some diminution of unemployment in 
the Pennsylvania cities of Altoona, Har- 
risburg, Johnstown, Philadelphia, 
Scranton and Williamsport was report- 
ed during the first two weeks of 
August, with later reports indicating 
further improvement in the employment 
situation. 

Economic Signposts 

If America is to become a still more 
potential factor in world affairs she 
must first put her own house in order, 
declares Otto H. Kahn in a review of 
world economic conditions on his re- 
turn from a trip to France. “It seems 
to me,” says Mr. Kahn, “the time has 
come when we should rouse ourselves 
out of our slough of industrial despond. 
And I believe we can do so if we make 
a determined effort and pull together 
and follow that road which is marked 
by the signposts of economic soundness. 
Some of these signposts are: 

“(1) A wise taxation policy. We can- 
not have a return to normal business 
conditions, we cannot have vigorous en- 
terprise, until we shall have corrected 
the most glaring, at least, among the 
faults of our present system of raising 
revenue. 

“(2) A wise credit and loan policy. 
There has been too much willingness in 
certain financial quarters to promote 
enterprises, to float securities for pub- 
lic sale and to facilitate business ex- 
pansion when prices were abnormally 
high and a policy of caution and restric- 
tion was indicated. 

“(3) A wise tariff policy. If we want 
the foreigner to buy from us we must 
be willing that he should also sell to 
us. Trade, in the long run, cannot be 
a one-sided matter of sensational ex- 
port balances. 

“(4) Sound and effective measures to 
aid the railroad industry. 

“Second only to agriculture in nation- 
al importance is the railroad industry, 
affecting, as it does, the public at large, 
the shipper, the investor and many in- 
dustrial and commercial activities de- 
pendent on it to a considerable degree. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the long- 
pending settlement between the Govern- 
ment and the railroads will at last be 
consummated without further delay. 

“(5) Cultivation of our export trade. 
That is a difficult task at best. It re- 
quires us to project our thoughts and 
plans internationally and to establish 
serviceable affiliations and appropriate 
co-operation abroad.” 


Europe’s Problems 

European financial and economic con- 
ditions to-day are largely dependent 
upon the reconstruction problems of 
France, the payment of the German 
reparations, the exchange situation and 
the difficulties of the newly formed 
States of Central and Eastern Europe 
in bringing about orderly political and 
economic conditions, according to J. 
O. Coff, general financial manager for 
Europe of the American Express Com- 
pany, who has arrived in New York. 
Mr. Coff said: 

“France to-day is handicapped by the 
fear of aggression on the part of Ger- 
many when the latter country is again 
upon its feet. This is the sum and sub- 
stance of the financial situation in Eu- 
rope. The next French budget will call 
for an expenditure of 25,000,000,000 
francs, of which approximately one- 
third, or 8,000,000,000 francs, is for mili- 
tary purposes. Conditions in Germany 
show a decided improvement. The 
country is working hard and food is 
considerably more plentiful. The one 
sore spot in Germany, however, is the 
Upper Silesia question, and it is felt 
that unless this matter is settled favor- 
ably to Germany, the country will suffer 
immeasurably. Conditions in England 
skow some improvement as a result of 
the settlement of labor disputes.” 

Looks for Better Business 

“It is believed that just as soon as 
the railroads are in position to enter 
the markets for their needs that a defi- 
nite and substantial improvement will 
be noted in the steel industry,” states 
Eugene G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. While 
the amount of new business booked 
during the second quarter of the year 
was $26,000,000 less than the billings, he 
added that it showed a marked in- 
crease over the first quarter, and de- 
clared: “This would indicate that the 
low point had not only been reached 
but actually turned and that a gradual 
increase in the volume of business is 
to be expected. Railroad and railroad 
supply and equipment company buying 
is estimated to represent anywhere 
from 35 to 50 per cent. of the demand 
on the steel industry. With steel prices 
relatively at the lowest point in twen- 
ty years, it is evident that the steel in- 
terests have done their fu!l share in 
liquidating values to a point where 
business should go forward, provided 
other conditions are similarly adjusted. 

Gompers Issues Warning 

Denouncing the “open shop drive” 
which, he declares, was conducted by 
many of the big employers of labor, 
Samuel Gompers, president of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor, says, “Any 
one who thinks the great mass of 
workers will be denied advantages af- 
forded them through organized labor 
and the opportunities thereby given to 
better their condition reckons without 
his host. Labor will not submit supine- 
ly to dictation. It is unfair to try to 
crush the workers between the upper 
millstone of greed and the nether mill- 
stone of sovietism. The employers of 
the country will either deal with us or 
they will be forced to deal with others 
whose ideals and standards are not on 
so high a plane.” 


Investment 
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Buying Stocks 
Made Easier 
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A FREE booklet worth $10 or more to any one 
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It shows you the REAL 
earning power of money 
and makes clear how 
small sums, well  in- 
vested, grow into FOR 
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MORE MONEY 
we : It reveals how wealthy 
financiers handle thei! 
money and shows how 
YOU can safely make 
similar profits. 

It lays before you % 
easily acquired METHOD 
OF MASTERING THE 
SCIENCE OF HAND 
LING MONEY. 


Simply ask for FREE Booklet FS-1% 


American Institute of Finance 
Boston, Mass. 
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How About Your Stocks? 


Write us about them and receive 
unbiased opinion based on years 
of experience in direct associa- 
tion with Wall Street, its ma- 
nipulations, its opportunities and 
its disasters. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








“Anti” Laws Dangerous 
campaign to apply anti-dump- 
legislation to foreign pulp and 

iper is hailed with joy by high- 

But “anti” laws are dan- 


AF 


print p 


protectionists. 

gerous international weapons. _ They 
are as two-edged swords. Their use 
may sometimes be necessary, but their 
abuse is to be zealously guarded 
against. In this instance it is only fair 
to say that Germany and Scandinavia 
are selling paper to American news- 
papers at prices below those quoted by 
domestic mills, and this foreign-made 
paper is being used to an extent far 
beyond the knowledge of the ordinary 


newspaper reader. The chances are 
that your favorite sheet is printed on 
German-made paper. 


Is It Significant? 
OREIGNERS have the reputation 
of being extremely shrewd buyers 

of our commodities. May it not be sig- 
nificant, therefore, that their purchases 
of wheat have lately broken all 


records ? 


His Encouraging Investigations 
66 IERE is business if business men 
will go after it,’ declares C. A. 
Hawtins, president of the Davis Sewing 
Machine Company, of Dayton, Ohio, on 
returning from an extensive survey of 
conditions in fifteen States, practically 
covering the western half of the na- 
tion. Commenting on his western trip, 
Mr. Hawkins told “Forbes”: “Business 
conditions throughout the West are 
sound. The wealth per capita has in- 
creased fourfold, farmers are _ prac- 
tically out of debt, and many of them 
have money in the bank drawing inter- 
est. The crops this year, except in a 
few spots, are excellent. Fear of falling 
prices has kent buyers out of the mar- 
ket. I feel that the worst is over, and 
that business is on the upgrade. One 
of the big things needed to open up 
business all over the country is a wide- 
spread publicity campaign of optimism. 
Every trade paper, everv newspaper, 
every magazine, every citizen of the 
nation should take the text of optimism 
and preach it in every city, town, and 
community. It is all a state of mind 
The country has everything it ever had 
—excent a favorable mental attitude. 
The ability to work and produce, con- 
sume, enjoy and spend is still as great 
as ever. 

Mr. Hawkins points out that the eco- 
nomic position today is somewhat 
analogous to that existing in 1893, 1897, 
and again in 1907. He says: “In those 
years bankrupt stocks were offered in 
every town in the country at one-half 
the cost of the goods. This greatly de- 
moralized business, but the condition 
was only .temporary. That is exactly 
what is taking place throughout the 
nation on a big scale at the present 
time. The main thing needed to open 
up business is an easing up of credits 
on the part of bans, so that there will 
be an adequate medium of exchange to 
transact the country’s business now 
waiting to be transacted. This credit 
the banks will be glad to give as soon 
as they realize that values are really 
stable, and the security under the loans 
is not subject to further depreciation. 
The difficulty with credits is not so 
much unwillingness on the part of 
banks as it is their fear of the credit 





situation. The officers are charged 
with protecting the assets of their in- 
stitutions as well as earning interest. 
They realize that many’ merchants are 
working with their liabilities out of 
proportion to their assets, and that, due 
to depreciation in merchants’ inven- 
tories, many have had their net invest- 
ments almost, if not entirely, wiped 
out. Banks have not yet been able to 
determine just which- merchants are in 
unsound condition, and which are sound. 
As soon as this can be determined, 
there will be no difficulty about sound 
merchants getting all the credit they 
need to transact business. Then watch 
business boom! 

“The man who has grit and con- 
fidence, and is optimist enough to go 
out after business from the rich and 
enormously productive consuming 


American public, is the man who will 
win.” 


Sensible Merchants 


HREWD merchants, have you noted, 

are now emphasizing in their 
advertisements the extent of the 
reductions in their prices as compared 
with last year? Care is taken, for 
example, to point out that suits now 
offered at $35 cost $50 or more a year 
ago. “Fashionable” hat manufacturers 
are this year featuring the moderate- 
ness of their prices, whereas a year ago 
they featured “style” and made little or 
no mention of prices. Most people are 
now willing to buy normal amounts of 
goods when they are satisfied that the 
prices asked are normal. Yes; we are 
all returning to sanity. And, after all, 
sanity must be the foundation for any 
worth-while prosperity. Insanity ends 
in disaster. 


Encouraging 


. bes Crane Company of Chicago, 
the world’s largest supplier of 
plumbing and other building fixtures, 
reports that twenty-three of its sixty 
branches in this country are doing more 
business this year than the average for 
the last ten years. 


A Prediction 
PREDICTION: This country will 
4 shortly be enjoying something ap- 
proaching a trade boom with Mexico. 


Prices Then and Now 


Hs the general price level touched 
bottom? The decline halted dur- 
ing July and was not resumed last 
month. At the beginning of this month 
Dun’s recorded for the previous week 
fifty advances in wholesale commodi- 
ties and only twenty-nine declines. Just 
how wholesale food prices now com- 
pare with a year ago is shown in this 
table: 


Year 
Now Ago 
CS ee ee 4.00 3. 
Beans, 100 WhO... 6... ckwisces 6.50 11.50 
. Sees 40 56% 
Cabbage, per bbl............ 2.50 15 
a ee 21% 28% 
2 a 9.00 13.00 
Owe ee, re 10%, 14 
a eer 56 73 
OS SR re 2.50 1.50 
Se a re eee 5.50 
UO (OUI 05a hx ink Sicld0 rae 4.50 3.50 
eee 063% 13 
Tea, Japan, best, Ib.......... Rays) 65 
SS Sh chases ceases 16 .23% 
Beet, lve; -100 the... ... 2.6.00 7.00 9.50 
SN 506s 00.0000 ete a .24 5% 29% 
Hogs, live, 100 Ibs.......... R.85 15.00 
Sheep, live, 100 Ibs.......... 5.75 9.00 
pe ea errr 1,24 
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INVESTMENT 
PRODUCTIVENESS 
AND PROFIT IN 
MANAGEMENT 


=> 
REDUCTION By 
IS) 


Lower production cost 
through plant improvement 


Y common acceptance the title Engineers 
conveys the idea of Bui/ders—and build- 
ers we are; builders of business successes, 
though, rather than builders of structures. 


Yet it sometimes falls within our duty to un- 
dertake for clients the improvement of build- 
ings as well as of equipment, to increase the 
efficiency of the plant. Asa result, itis often 
made possible to postpone the necessity of re- 
building for several years. 


As managers or consultants, we may be en- 
trusted with the duty of raising the output of 
a product to a predetermined quality and 
quantity, at a fixed cost limit, as a means of 
meeting keen competition. When our survey 
of the situation shows the need for altering 
structural features of the plant, we plan and 
supervise such work. 


The re-arrangement of buildings and lay- 
out of carefully selected equipment is only a 
portion of our work, but it is a vital part and 
one in which we are able to render excellent 
service. 


If you are an owner, trustee, executor, re- 
ceiver, manager, or are financially interested 
in any manufacturing enterprise, learn the full 
story of what we can do along the lines of Re- 
duction of Risk in Investment and Productive- 
ness and Profit in Management. 


Our booklets present new angles on indus- 
trial management. Ask for copies of — 


Making Industry Safe for Investment 
and Science in Industry 


Sent to any executive on request 
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State of 
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Sinking Fund 
8% Gold Bonds 
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pends very largely on the market let- 
ter which one receives. Our “Weekly 
Financial Digest” is considered by 
many the best market letter pub- 
lished. It contains each week a gen- 
eral survey of the situation, analyses 
of several stocks and other timely 
articles. We should be pleased to 
forward this without obligation, to- 
gether with the details of our 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


thru which one may purchase listed 
securities by making a small initial 
deposit, followed = convenient month- 
ly payments. Ask for circular FOQD. 


Cc. P. DOW & CO. 


Founded 1892 
10 State Street BOSTON, 1 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Business Better—Security Prices Have Turned 
Definitely Upward for Fall Rally 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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HE stock market has turned defi- 

nitely upward. And the fall rally, 
in its early stages, has already given 
indications of developing into an im- 
portant movement. Best of all the rally 
has come at the time of the year 
when it has most often occurred in the 
past, which leads to the conclusion that 
Wall Street—like the rest of the coun- 
try—is getting back to normal. 

So far, the buying has come largely 
from short-sellers, and this is quite 
logical at the beginning of an upward 
movement following a very severe and 
protracted decline. Those who attempt 
to belittle the turn-about in the market 
by the assertion that it doesn’t amount 
to anything because it is “only short 
covering” would do well to remember 
that the shorts are covering for very 
good reasons and that these reasons 
will induce an increasing number of 
commitments on the long side. More- 
over, the bears will not all be lightly 
converted to the constructive side; the 
more pertinacious ones will fight the 
rise for some time yet, until they lose 
strength and courage to their own un- 
doing. 

The reasons that led the keener-wit- 
ted bears to cover quickly were, first, 
that the market itself, by its dulness 
under pressure, plainly showed the lack 
of important liquidation, and, second, 
that an increasing number of straws 
have been pointing in the direction of 
business improvement. The market in- 
dication is placed first because most 
successful traders look first to the ac- 
tion of the market and then to out- 
side developments. The turn in the 
market has been so pronounced that 
already many stocks are up ten points 
or so from their recent lows, but busi- 
ness improvement is not yet widespread 
nor visible to the casual observer. 
When the first, barely perceptible im- 
provement in trade comes after a long 
period of depression, there are very 
few managers who will talk about it 
—for publication. 

The rally has, as expected, thus far 
been most pronounced in the industrial 
section of the market and particularly 
in those stocks which were overplayed 
on the down-side by an unwieldy short 
interest. Such stocks as General Elec- 
tric, Studebaker, Mexican Petroleum, 
American International, Kelly-Spring- 
field, Famous-Players, and Central 


1921 





been 


have 
brought into prominence by the be- 
lated attempts of bears to get under 


Leather, for instance, 


cover. Such movements are likely to 
continue the features of the trading 
for a few weeks, until the bear side 
is finally abandoned unanimously in 
favor of the bull side. Then, probably 
next month; the final upward swing of 
the fall rally is likely to culminate in 
active trading with a wider public par- 
ticipation and a general desire to pur- 
chase stocks. The wise trader will 
not take profits until such a situation 
develops, and, if the market runs true 
to form, the culmination should not 
come before the end of October. 

The best season of the year from an 
earnings standpoint is now at hand for 
the railroads. Already, monthly state- 
ments, although published about thirty 
days after the close of the period cov- 
ered and therefore not reflecting the 
full measure of up-to-the-minute im- 
provement, are making very good com- 
parisons with last year. Gross earn- 
ings do not yet reflect increasing traffic, 
but the wage cut which went into ef- 
fect July 1 and other pronounced sav- 
ings in expenses have enabled the roads 
to show increasing net returns. The 
best speculative possibilities still are 
to be found in such low-priced issues 
as Rock Island, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Missouri Pacific common and pre- 
ferred, St. Louis & San Francisco com- 
mon and preferred, Texas & Pacific, 
Colorado & Southern common and pre- 
ferred, and Kansas City Southern. 
“Big Four,” and “Nickel Plate” are 
also attractive speculatively. Among 
the standard rails, such stocks as New 
York Central, Southern Pacific, and 
Illinois Central should be favored. 

Cotton has moved up sharply on re- 
duced production; the copper mines 
have also reduced production drastical- 
ly, and copper metal must sooner or 
later move up sharply. The next move 
in the copper stocks should also be 
upward. Anaconda, Utah, Miami, 
Chino, Ray, and Chile are especially 
desirable in this group of stocks. 

Public utility earnings are on the up- 
grade for the same reasons that have 
brought improvement in railroad rev- 
enues. Such utilities as Consolidated 
Gas of N. Y., Peoples Gas of Chicago, 
Philadelphia Co., North American, 


(Continued on page 418) 











60 Wall St. 


What Stocks 
will 
Advance ? 


The stocks first to advance 
through the improving in- 
dustrial situation will be 
those of essential industries, 


Cities Service Company 
is strongly entrenched in such 
industries, furnishing, as it 
does, through subsidiaries, 
public utility service to more 
than 600 communities with a 
combined population in excess 
of 4,000,000, and in addition 
being a leader among Petrol- 
eum Producing Corporations. 


Write for letter 16 
Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
New York 














Every Investor and 
Trader Should Have This 


Ready 


Reference Book 


Giving high and low prices of all 
active stocks and bonds for the 
past month, mailed free on re- 
quest for B-109, together with 
current issue of our Investment 
Survey No. 209. 


Send for our Booklet P-309, show- 
ing how to invest your savings. 
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on 
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Butterick Un. Ret. Stores 
Kelly-Spg. Endicott-John. 

General Electric 


are contained in the cur- 
rent number of our 


Fortnightly Review 


A group purchase of five 
dividend-paying stocks on 
which the annual yield is 
11% is also presented. 
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Stock Options 


Offer great money making 
possibilities. No margin is 
required, as the risk is lim- 
ited to their first cost. 


Investigate the advantages 
of this valuable method of 
stock trading. Circular F.M. 
describing their employment 
in place of stop orders; to 
supplement margin; their 
insurance value, and other 
important features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations. 
We can always Offer the 
most attractive contracts 
for either large amount of 
stock or odd lots. 
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Building 
An Income 
Interests You 


we shall be glad to‘ submit 
plans showing a 


Sound Foundation 
for your dollars 


Write Dept.F.M.-51 for copy 
of our booklet, “Thrift-Sav- 
ings-Investment”; sent free. 


[HARLESH CLARKSONS(: 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 


























Individuality 








If you have an account with 
us, you are not merely a 
number in our ledger. We 
feel that our obligation is 
to serve you as fully and 
faithfully as we can. 


Our experience and knowl- 
edge are at your command 
in an endeavor to help you 
|| make profitable investments. 


If you cannot call, may we 
have the pleasure of sending 
latest issue of our 








“Trading Suggestions” 


| 
| 
Ask for FP-352 





Wilson & Chardon 


Members Consolidated 
Steck Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 
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Traction Readjustment 


a taped YORK tractions have been the 
worst sufferers in the whole coun- 
try from the sharp rise in operation 
costs which occurred during the war. 
Nowhere else in the world, perhaps, 
can one ride so far for a nickel; the 
B.R.T. now carries passengers from 
59th Street, Manhattan, to Coney Isl- 
and—about 20 miles—for 5 cents. Car- 
rying millions of passengers at a fare 
that did not cover the cost of opera- 
tion has just about wrecked the New 
York tractions during the past few 
years; but there is still hope, not so 
much that fares will be raised, but that 
costs will be amenable to such reduc- 
tion as will leave a slim margin of 
profit. The recent attempt to precipi- 
tate a receivership of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit system may well prove 
to have been the darkest hour for New 
York tractions. Here is the way high 
prices of the year the war started com- 
pare with present levels: 

High Now De- 





Brooklyn Rapid Transit..... 94 

Interborough Consolidated... 25 3 22 
Interborough Cons’ldated pfd. 82 8 74 
Manhattan Railway.......... 132 40 92 
TE, DEOMI 06. .0'06.0,0:0,:080:06:2 44 14 30 


Cotton and Copper 


With hundreds of thousands of bales 
of cotton in its warehouses, the South 
had to curtail production as a measure 
of self-preservation. The result has 
been, or promises to be, the smallest 
crop in over thirty years; and the ef- 
fect of this small outturn, along with 
a very low condition, has been to send 
prices of the staple up fully 6 cents a 
pound, or $30 a bale, in the short space 
of a few weeks. The effect upon bank 
conditions and business sentiment in the 
South should be quite as convincing. 
With millions of pounds of copper ir 
storage, the copper mines were forced 
to shut down to preserve their solvency. 
Any important effect upon prices of 
the copper metal is yet to be observed— 
but it will come just as surely as it did 
in the cotton market. Those fore- 
sighted buyers who have reaped hand- 
some profits in the cotton market 
would do well to put their profits into 
such copper stocks as Anaconda, Utah, 
Miami, Ray, Chino, and Chile. 


Competition Bugaboo 


National Enameling is selling at 33, 
in the face of 6 per cent. dividend pay- 
ments, mainly because of the German 
competition bugaboo. Of course, Ger- 
man competition is not to be treated 
lightly in any line in these days. of 
cheap marks, but due regard must also 
be ‘given to the fact that National 
Enameling has used the war period 
well to entrench itself in American 
markets. It has the distinct advantage 
of having the field well covered. More- 
over, it produces goods of just as high 
quality as any that ever came from over 
the Rhine. Its manufacturing facilities 
have been greatly improved out of the 
profits of recent years, and it has put 
itself in a position to reduce costs by 
the acquisition of an interest in the St. 
Louis Coke & Chemical Co., which, 
through a new process of manufacture, 
is able to supply the steel used at a 
great reduction from former costs. 
Financially the company is in a strong 
position; at the end of 1920 there were 
total current assets of $12,306,000, 


against total current liabilities of only 
$1,893,000. It takes only $925,518 to pay 
a year’s dividend on the stock at the 
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present $6 annual rate. That is less than 
one-tenth of the working capital; so 
that, if the company merely earns its 
fixed charges and preferred dividend 
requirements for the next year or two 
it could afford to pay common dividends 
without injuring its working capital 
position. In addition, there is the pros- 
pect that the new tariff bill will carry 
a rate of 5 cents a pound and 30 per 
cent. ad valorem, which should help in 
large measure to stay the tide of for- 
eign wares. Under- the circumstances, 
National Enameling common looks like 
a good speculative purchase at current 
prices. 


Paper Out of Line 


For a stock that earned $52 a share 
last year to be selling around 40 is 
ridiculous. International Paper com- 
mon not only earned $52 a share in 
1920, but it has earned a total of more 
than $138 a share in the past five years, 
or an average of $27 a year. And the 
company reported anything but a weak 
financial position at the close of 1920. 
This year there has been some labor 
trouble, but plants are gradually get- 
ting back to work. The only excuse for 
the decline in International Paper com- 
mon to its present level was the inti- 
mation that dividends would not begin 
for a long time to come. It is perti- 
nent in this connection to point out that 
International Harvester reached new 
high levels year after year and sold at 
relatively high prices quite a long time 
before dividends were begun. It isn’t 
what a stock pays, it’s what it earns 
that counts in the long run. 


The C. & O. Dividend 


No action was taken by Chesapeake & 
Ohio directors at their recent meeting 
but stockholders should not be discour- 
aged. Rather they should look forward 
confidently to favorable action in the 
near future, for the road is earning 
enough to justify the resumption of 
payments. 


Western Union’s Earnings 


Western Union’s net fell off sharply 
for a time in the early part of this 
year; then there was some recovery. 
Ordinarily the , company’s land-wire 
traffic moves in harmony with general 
business, but its ups and downs are not 
usually so sharply defined. In the first 
half of this year there was a decrease 
of 12 or 13 per cent. in Western Union’s 
domestic business, while the decrease 
in our export and import trade was 
reflected in an even sharper decline in 
receipts from cable messages. It is to 
be remembered, however, that the tele- 
graph and cable business normally 
grows larger year after year, and that 
it always has made full recovery from 
each period of depression. The recent 
issue of $15,000,000 new bonds has not 
weakened the position of the stock for 
the reason that this financing merely 
replaced floating debt, and the new 
money put into property extensions 
should before long earn its keep and 
something more. Western Union looks 
like a good purchase whenever the 
price is depressed. 


Central Leather’s Loss : 


Central Leather may have lost all of 
its big surplus, but the bears should 
not forget that the company still ree 
tains its good will, its going plants, 
and its very valuable timber reserves. 
Some day it will start over again to 
build up a big surplus—on paper. 















The 
Biggest Factor in 


Reducing Costs 


NDUSTRIAL Executives 
| are agreed that in most 

lines the biggest cost re- 
ductions will come through 
substantial cuts in labor 
costs. 


While wages will come down there 
is little chance that they will go 
back to old levels. How then can 
the labor costs be brought down? 
There is only one answer—you 
must be able to show your men 
how to produce more. Double 
production per individual means 
50% cut in labor costs. Certain 
wage incentive plans will reveal 
wherein lies your greatest oppor- 
tunity for cost reduction. 


Send for Booklet 


In a pamphlet just issued by L. V. 
Estes, Inc., the question of wage 
plans is briefly but fully discussed. 
It tells of certain methods used 
in wage reduction and how manu- 
facturers in different industries 
are applying these methods to 
their own particular line of busi- 
ness. A copy of this pamphlet and 
our new book “Hidden Profits” 
will be sent to interested execu- 
tives, writing on their business 
stationery. 


Merely Ask for Booklet 1336 


L. V. ESTES, Incorporated 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Engineers, Accountants, Appraisers 


202 So. State St. 1123 Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Tear out this address as a Reminder 
to write for this Bulletin 





























INVESTIGATION 
of 


INVESTMENT, 
TRANSPORTATION 


and 
TRADE PROBLEMS 


Inquiry, Purchase, Shipping and Ezxecu- 
tion of Business Commissions. 


OTTO PRAEGER 


Former 24 Assistant Postmaster General 
5052 Grand Central Terminal Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Foreign Exchange 
xplained 

Our latest booklet (fourth edi- 

tion) “Foreign Exchange Ex- 

plained” clarifies what appears 


to be a difficult problem to pros- 
a purchasers of Foreign 


ecurities. 


Owners of Forei Securities 
will find this booklet of ines- 
timable value. 


Sent free upon request for KX-17 


W"HLM'Kenna&.Co. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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“I Understand That ....” 


A dangerous guide: handed-on, ill-considered 
talk on investment opportunities should be 
accepted with a grain of salt. 


When it comes to investing your money, solid 
facts outweigh whispered rumors. 


Step into any National City Company oftice. 
The latest offerings of well chosen bonds will be 
put before you, together with the information 
and facts upon which the Company purchased 
each issue. 


Current list sent on request for MF 168 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 citie 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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Za How to Trade or Invest Scientifically 

Slor A Financial Education based aees sound 

and and established principles as worked out by 

7, one of the best known Market Analysts 
FREE "ade, This new book sums up the conclusions reached by 
ON a life study of the subject. The author outlines 
REQUEST briefly and definitely the methods which he has 


found to be of practical value in successful investing. 
He analyzes five stocks and shows the reader what 
information to secure and how to apply it to his own 
investing and trading operations. 

This information may make or save hundreds or 
thousands of dollars for you. We send this book 
free for the first time on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage. Address Department F-17. 


WWERS, KOHN &/ CO 


Investment Service 
45 Beaver Street 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
The Public and the Security 
Markets. 
Visualizing Investment and 
Market Conditions. 
Investing for Income 
Investing for Profit. 
Averaging an Investment. 
Limited Averaging. 
Using Stop Orders Scien- 
tifically. 


Suggestive Side Lights New York 














WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE OUR INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


SUMMARY AND OPINION—ONE STOCK - - - 
SUMMARY AND OPINION—THREE STOCKS - 


$3.00 
$8.00 
F.-9-17-21 
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Opportunities 





for Investors 


A Diversified Group of Preferred Stocks to Form 
a Business Man’s Investment 


REFERRED stocks that seem to be 

assured of the continuance of their 
dividends are among the most desir- 
able investments for purchase at the 
present time, for, as money rates gradu- 
ally sink lower and lower, this class 
of securities will become attractive on 
a lower and lower yield basis. In 
other words, prices of fixed-yield in- 
vestments will rise as the income sought 
by investors decreases, and this de- 
crease will be in direct proportion to the 
decline in money rates and commodity 
prices. 


directly on earnings of all the 
The preferred dividend was not earned 
in 1913, but it has been covered, with 
this one exception, in every year of the 
past ten. In 1920, despite the deinoral- 
izing break in the woolen market, a 
balance of 11.56 per cent. was shown 
for the preferred stock. The company 
is now operating at full capacity. : 

The Endicott Johnson Corporation 
is also free from funded debt. It was 
organized in March, 1919, to take over 
the old copartnership. There is only 
$14,550,000 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 


ants, 





In the table herewith there is pre- ferred stock outstanding, on which 

Preferred Stock Group 

c—7— Dividends. ;—Earning Power—, -—Price Range—, Yield 

Annual Years Annual Number High Now Per 

Rate Paid Average Years 1919 About Cent 

Allis Chalmers..... $7 cum. 6 16.25 8 97 $ 75 9.3 

Amer. Car & F’ndry 7N.C. 21 21.02 10 119 110 6.4 

Amer. Woolen..... 7 cum. 21 13.09 10 111 98 7.1 

Endicott Johnson.. 7 cum. 2 27.74 2 107 98 7.1 

National Biscuit.... 7 cum. 23 19.62 10 121 110 6.4 

National Lead..... 7 cum. 16 14.17 10 112 103 6.8 

Studebaker Corp... 7 cum. 9 47.57 10 104 95 7.4 

U: Sy Stetheccsscces 7 cum. 20 30.19 10 117 109 6.4 

Woolworth (F.W.). 7 cum. 8 60.01 9 117 110 6.4 

ORIN (sis Scene $63 $908 Avg. 6.9 


sented a list of nine industrial preferred 
stocks, representing a wide diversifica- 
tion of industries. Five of these stocks 
have dividend records extending back 
for periods of from 16 to 23 years and 
their management and finances are 
such as to entitle them to a high-grade 
rating. Two of the others may be 
rated as good, and the remaining two, 
as fairly good. In the case of the high- 
grade issues there is no question as 
to the maintenance of dividends for 
several years to come, and the less 
seasoned stocks appear to be so situated 
that the outlook is favorable to con- 
tinued dividend payments. As a busi- 
ness man’s investment, the group— 
yielding close to 7 per cent. in the aver- 
age—is attractive. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. has 
$16,500,000 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, and there is 
ho funded debt. The concern manu- 
factures electrical equipment and a 
great variety of machinery. Greater 
efficiency in plant management has 
been brought about in recent years and 
the company is generally on the up- 
grade. Operations this year have been 
satisfactory and the outlook appears 
to be good. The preferred stock has 
earned dividend requirements more 
than twice over for eight years. 

American Car & Foundry preferred 
is a high-grade industrial investment. 
There is $30,000,000 of this issue out- 
standing, upon which dividends have 
been regularly paid since organization 
of the the company in 1899. The com- 
pany has no funded debt, and it has 
not failed to earn its preferred dividend 
at any time in the past ten years, al- 
though earnings on the common drop- 
ped to % of 1 per cent in 1915. A big 
cash reserve has been a feature of its 
balance sheet for many years. 

The American Woolen Company also 
has no funded debt; so that its $40,- 
000,000 cumulative preferred stock rests 


dividend requirements have been cov- 
ered nearly four times over since or- 
ganization. The company produces 
shoes at popular prices and has always 
been run on a conservative margin of 
profits; so that recently business came 
its way when other plants were idle. 
Operations this year have been very 
satisfactory. 

National Biscuit preferred has paid 
its regular dividend for fully 23 years, 
and it has earned the amount needed 
more than twice over in every year 
of the past ten. There is no funded 
debt, and only $24,804,500 preferred 
stock outstanding. This stock is one 
of the gilt-edge industrial investments. 

National Lead Company has no fund- 
ed debt outstanding, except bonds of 
subsidiary companies totaling $8,595,000. 
There is $24,367,000 of the preferred 
outstanding. Dividends have been paid 
regularly for sixteen years, and for 
the past three years preferred require- 
ments have been earned more than two 
and one-half times over. As _ building 
activities revive, this company’s earn- 
ings should expand. Already there has 
been notable improvement in its white 
lead business. 

Studebaker Corporation has made the 
best showing of any of the motor con- 
cerns whose stocks are listed on the 
Exchange. There is no funded debt, 
and only $9,800,000 of an authorized is- 
sue of $15,000,000 preferred stock out- 
standing. The preferred stock is, there- 
fore, well protected as to dividend re- 
quirements and there seems to be no 
question as to the maintenance of pay- 
ments even during the worst period 
of competition that may be ahead of 
the industry. 

The Steel Corporation has a total 
funded debt of nearly $543,000,000 ahead 
of the $360,281,100 preferred stock, but 
in only one year of the past ten—1914 
—has: the company failed to earn re- 

(Continued on page 418) 
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Significant News of Interest to 





—_—_——_—_— 


Labor and Wages 








aa 
President Harding, through Secretary 
Hoover, has announced that he will 
call a National Conference on unem- 
ployment at Washington and that the 
Department of Commerce has been 
asked to make arrangements. The 
purpose of the conference will be the 
alleviation of the unemployment situa- 
tion and the bringing about of con- 
structive effort at a better understand- 
ing between employer and employee. 


* * * 


Federal Judge James E. Boyd, at 
Newboro, N. C., in a decision has de- 
clared the new Federal child labor law 
unconstitutional. Regulation of labor, 
he holds, is one of the powers retained 
by the States and not delegated to the 
Federal Government. The Owen-Keat- 
ing child labor law was held unconsti- 
tutional by Judge Boyd two years ago, 
and that ruling was upheld by the Su- 
preme Court. The Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in a vigorous protest demands that the 
decision be appealed at once and, if 
not overruled, that Congress devise 
sume other method of preventing child 


labor. 
* * * 


Representatives of more than 80,000 
employees of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, at a meeting with the manage- 
ment, expressed unanimous approval of 
employee elections recently declared 
void by the United States Labor Board. 
At the conclusion of the meeting W. 
W. Atterbury, Vice-President, in charge 
of operation, who presided, expressed 
a hope that a satisfactory agreement 
would soon be reached with System 
Federation No. 90, whose protest 
against the elections caused the Labor 
Board’s edict. 

* * * 

Strike ballots for expressing accept- 
ance or rejection of the $400,000,000 
wage reduction ordered by the Railroad 
Labor Board and effective July 1 last 
have been mailed to 409,000 members 
of the “Big Four” Brotherhoods and 
the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. The consensus of opinion in 
responsible quarters is that there will 
be no strike. 

** * 


Wages of ship painters in New York 
were reduced about 13 per cent. on 
September 1, according to the Marine 
Painters’ Association. The present 
wages of ship painters are 70 cents an 
hour for ship bottom painting and 80 
cents an hour for interior painting. 
The contractors propose to reduce 
these rates to 60 cents and 70 cents an 
hour, respectively. 

* * * 


A 10 per cent. reduction in salaries, 
efiective October 1, was announced by 
the E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
The cut, it was stated, will affect all 
Salaries from that of the president 
down. 

* * * 

The bi-monthly settlement of the bar 
iton scale between the Western Bar 
hon Association and the Amalgamated 
As $0ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, fixed the daily wage rate of 
pudidlers for the next two months at 
$9.12, compared with $11.38 for the last 
two months and $18.76 the peak scale 
in Jamuary and February this year. 
The wage scale is fixed in proportion 
to the selling price of bar iron. 


The Executive Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor has an- 
nounced that labor would form a per- 
manent non-partisan political campaign 
organization. This organiaztion, ac- 
cording to the announcement, will 
function in all local, State and na- 
tional elections. State federations and 
locals will name a campaign committee 
to co-operate with a central committee 
at Washington. 





Foreign 








The treaty of peace ending the state 
of war between the United States and 
Germany has been signed by represen- 
tatives of the two countries and must 


now be ratified by the United States 


Senate and German Reichstag. The 
compact assures to the United States 
all the rights accruing to this country 
under the Treaty of Versailles, but 
provides specifically that the United 
States shall not be bound by the clauses 
of the Versailles compact relating to 
the League of Nations. The State De- 
partment is now preparing a trade 
treaty. 
** 6 

The Italian Ministry of Commerce 
announced that hereafter the gold dol- 
lar will replace the pound sterling as 
the standard upon which Italian gold 
lira is based. 

** * 

A preliminary report on the census 
gives the population of Great Britain 
on June 19 as 42,767,530, an increase of 
1,936,134, or 4.7 per cent. over the figures 
oi 1911. 

* * 8 

Serious uprisings by natives are re- 
ported from various parts of India. 
Moplah_ revolutionaries have _ pro- 
claimed home rule in Malabar and have 
hoisted the green flag. London reports 
that this entire area is now threatened 
with famine due to the disorganization 
in trade and communication. Martial 
law has been applied to the Walavanad, 
Ponnani, Ernad, Calicut, Wynaad and 
Kurambyanad districts. A party from 
the British warship Comus has been 
landed at Calicut. 

* * * 

Germany is making vigorous efforts 
to regain her former position on the 
seas. From January 1 to the beginning 
of August fifty-four boats, totalling ap- 
proximately 290,000 tons, were built in 
Germany. The average size of these 
boats is around 6,000 tons, but four of 
the largest, owned by the Stinnes Com- 
pany, reach 12,000 tons. Whereas for- 
merly Germany took pride in turning 
out huge vessels equipped with all luxur- 
ies, now it is bent upon acquiring a 
fleet of small high quality modern eco- 
nomic boats that are less expensive in 
construction and operation. 

** * 


The deficit of the French telephone 
service, which is run by the State, will 
amount to over 220,000,000 francs for 
this year, according to Louis Des- 
champs. The service, he says, needs an 
expenditure of 1,500,000,000 francs for 
improvement and extension, and recom- 
mends that the State, if it cannot see 
its way to this outlay, hand the service 
back to private companies and let them 
reorganize it. 

* *¢ 2 

American dollars recently reached a 
new high quotation in Chilean ex- 
change, rising to 11 pesos 4 cents per 
dollar. The exchange situation is 
causing some anxiety in commercial 
circles. 
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The population of Japan proper on 
October 1, 1920, according to the first 
substantially accurate census taken in 
that country was 55,961,140. The total 
population of the Empire, including 
Korea, Saghalien and Formosa, was 
77,005,510. As Japan proper covers an 
area of 148,756 square miles this would 
indicate a density of 376 per square 
mile, compared to approximately 658 
for Belgium, 177 for France, and 35 for 
the United States. A comparison on 
the basis of habitable area, however 
is much more unfavorable to Japan, 
where but 19 per cent. of the total area 
may be considered habitable, compared 
to 74 per cent. for Belgium and 70 per 
cent. for France. The density in the 
habitable area in Japan is 1,980 per 
square mile, which indicates a serious 
condition of congestion. 

* ae 

A recovery of immigration into Can- 
ada amounting to 27 per cent. over the 
previous year occurred in the year end- 
ing March 30, 1921. Of a total of 
148,000 immigrants 74,000 were British, 
48,000 came from the United States and 
26,000 from other countries. 





Prices 





The continuous decline in the general 
level of wholesale prices which has been 
reflected in the principal indices of the 
country month by month since the first 
half of 1920, was arrested in July, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. “The evidence does not in- 
dicate, however, complete price stabi- 
lization,” says the bank. “One of the 
groups making up the Department of 
Labor index is almost at the 1913 level, 
while another is two and _ one-third 
times as high as in 1913. The index of 
the prices of twelve basic commodities 
maintained by this bank, after remain- 
ing practically stationary in July, de- 
clined in the first three weeks of Au- 
gust 2.9 per cent., reaching a point less 
than 1 per cent. above the 1913 aver- 
age. 

* * * 

Henry Ford has again cut the prices 
of his cars, the second time within 
three months, to the lowest prices in 
the history of the company. The new 
prices are as follows: 


Type. Price Price. 
Sneeny COMMERG. 65 i06 s0:0000 Z y 
Runabout 825 
Touring 875 
Truck chassis 445 
Coupe .... 405 
Sedan ..... 660 





The following companies have also 
announced cuts ranging from $100 to 
about $400, according to the style and 
engine: Oldsmobile, Franklin, Hudson 
and Essex, Chevrolet, Willys-Knight 
and Overland. 

* * * 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
has reduced the price of gasoline one 
cent a gallon in Chicago and suburbs, 
bringing the price at service stations 
to 19 cents a gallon and at tank sta- 
tions to 17 cents. The last previous 
cut was made on June 25, when a cut of 
two cents a gallon was made. 

-“* * 

Hotel rates at Atlantic City will be 
virtually on a pre-war level this fall. 
All the leading hostelries have an- 
nounced drastic cuts. 

** * 

Cotton prices continue to advance. As 
compared with the low point of the 
year reached on June 20, the cash mar- 
ket for cotton has advanced 8 cents 
per pound, representing a recovery of 


$40 per bale. 
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Addressing System 

















The address cards used in the Address-Press 
can be stenciled on the same typewriter you 
are now using in your office. Each stencil is 
good for 10,000 impressions and prints address- 
es which cannot be distinguished from type- 
weling. These Address Cards are filed card- 
index ion. 




















The Address-Press costs much less than a 
typewriter. You can start using it on as few 
names as you wish and easily develop this list 
until it covers every prospective customer. 
Sears Roebuck & Company of Chicago use the 
Address-Press on a list of 7,000.000 names. 



































The Address-Press automatically transfers 
addresses from the indexed stencils to your 
circulars,etc.,at aspeed of 60 per minute. Uncle 
Sam’s big army of Postmen are then ready to 

‘0 to work for you, delivering your sales-talks 
direct to the people you want to reach, for 1 
cent per call;—thus eliminating profit-killing 
railroad fares, hotel bills and expensive sellin, 
crews. By far the quickest and most profitab: 
way to sell goods nowadays! 











Send for our Free Book ‘‘Mechan 
ical Addressing 


The Elliott Co. 


19@ Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
OPENS NEW PARIS OFFICE 
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3&5 Place Vendome, Paris 


Ath 


O* September 5th the Bankers Trust Com- 

pany moved its Paris office from 16 Place 
Vendome to 3 & 5 Place Vendome, formerly 
the Hotel Bristol, in the heart of commercial 
and historic Paris. 


The exterior of the building 
which has stood for more than 
two centuries has been left 
virtually unchanged, but the 
interior has been remodeled to 
meet the requirements of a 
modern banking institution. 


American business men, trav- 
elers, and residents on the 
continent, who are in need 
of comprehensive and respon- 
sible service in banking and 
trust matters are cordially 
invited to use our Paris office. 


American visitors in Parjs will 
find convenient and useful the 
special services of our Travel 
Department. 
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“AUTOMOBILE Owners 
Mechanics, Repairmen, send for free oer 
of our current issue. > 
instructive information on overhau 


illustrated. Send 
Automobile Digest, 502 
nati.” 


Garagemen, 

It contains — 
1 

troubles, wiring, 


1 carburetors, 
batteries, etc. 


ver 120 pages, 
for free copy today. 


y record at 
Butler Bldg., 


September 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


ng, The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Saturday, October 15, 1921, to stockholders of 


Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 

Dividend No. 143 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid on October 1, 1921, to stockholders of 
record, gop 10, » as shown on the 
books of the Company. 

C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary. 


12TH DIVIDEND Chleage 


the close of business on Tuesday, 
20, 1921. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








Railroads 





The details of a tentative plan upoy 
which the consolidation of the coyp. 
try’s railroads may be carried out has 
been made public by the interstate 
Commerce Commission. Twenty Dos- 
sible systems are outlined in the com. 
mussion’s plan, but in certain cases 
these systems are alternative. Some 
companies are shown as subject to ip. 
clusion in one or two or more consolid. 
ated systems. The New Haven, for ex. 
ample, is shown as included in the Balti. 
more & Ohio system, and the Boston 
& Maine in the New York Central 
system. However, a New England sys. 
tem, including all the carriers in that 
territory except in the Boston & Al. 
bany, is suggested, as well as a New 
England-Great Lakes system, which in- 
cludes all of these roads and the Lacxa- 
wanna, Delaware & Hudson, and Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 

No real transcontinental system js 
suggested in the report, althcugh the 
Northern Pacific and Burlington go 
together; the Great Northern and the 
St. Paul, the Union Pacific and the 
Chicago Northwestern and the 
Southern Pacific and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. In the East the Erie 
is shown as the nucleus of one system, 
along with the Delaware & Hudson, 
Lackawanna and the Wabash lines east 
of the Missouri River. But it is also 
arranged to include the Erie in the 
Nickel-Plate-Lehigh Valley system. 
Some of the smaller roads are men- 
tioned in more than one group, indi- 
cating the Commission’s belief that the 
assignment of such properties might 
be one way or the other. The plan, 
which is based on a report by Pro- 
fessor W. Z. Ripley of Harvard, will 
be made the subject of public hearings 
before it is formally adopted. 

* * * 


Net operating income for July of 
149 of the 203 Class 1 railroads was 
$50,724,000, according to the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. This compares 
with a deficit of $5,196,000 for the same 
number of roads in July, 1920. Total 
operating revenues for the 149 roads de- 
creased 13.5 per cent., compared with 
the figures for 1920, and total operating 
expenses showed a decrease of 29.4 
per cent., proof of the economies be- 
ing enforced by the carriers. The 12 
per cent. wage cut, however, which went 
into effect July 1, is responsible for the 
greater part of the increased earnings. 
For the first six months this year the 
roads earned $141,758,307, at the rate 
of 18 per cent. They fell short of a 
6 per cent. return by $335,497,692, ac- 
cording to the official figures. 

* * * 


Car loadings increased 7,471 during 
the week ended August 20, compared 
with the previous week. The total for 
the week was 816,436 cars, which was 
151,667 cars less than were loaded dur- 
ing the corresponding week in 1920 and 
96,773 cars below the total for the 
same period in 1919. The principal in- 
crease, compared with the week before 
was in the loading of merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight, which included 
manufactured products, although there 
was a substantial increase in shipments 
of livestock. Loadings of coal, grain 
and grain products were under the 
previous week. 

* * * 

Railroads east of the Mississippi 
River were authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish 
export rates on iron and steel products 
and on pig iron from 20 to 25 per cent. 
lower than the present rates, which are 
the same for domestic and export traf- 
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fic. Iron and steel industries had urged 
the reductions on the grounds that they 
were necessary to enable American 
firms to meet competition abroad. The 
new rates may be put into effect upon 
five days’ notice. 





— 


Other Important Items 





Representatives of the American oil 
industry in Mexico have signed an 
agreement with the Mexican Govern- 
ment arranging the oil taxes. Details 
of the settlement have not been made 
public at this writing. As a result of 
the agreement, American companies 
have resumed exports of oil from 
Mexico. 

* * * 

Automobile sales during the second 
quarter of 1921 as a result of the drastic 
reduction in prices were far in excess 
of those of the first three months of the 
year. Henry Ford’s sales for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1921 amounted to 301,796 
cars and trucks, as compared with 
220,878 in the same period last year. 
Total sales of commercial and passen- 
ger cars of the other companies aggre- 
gated 196,341. The following table 
shows the sales of the leading manu- 
facturers of passenger cars for the first 
and second quarter of the year, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1920: 

Second First 


Quarter Quarter 
nme, 

1921. 1920. 1921. 1920. 

Auburn ......00- 1,336 1,797 1,060 1,444 
REIN co cwceweie 19,020 29,856 9,945 31,942 
Cadillac ......... 3.484 5,312 1,894 3,379 
Chalmers ........ 1,260 4,318 575 =3, 600 
Chandler .......- 1,853 8148 1,597 7,374 
Chevrolet .......20,1538 42,442 5,007 40,343 
Cleveland ....... 1,152 5,154 770 3,410 
OS eee 23.252 33,828 3,105 33,934 
| RRS = 3,687 7471 2,252 7,179 
PEABENG 20200000 2.811 3,199 2,566 3,340 
Gardner ........ 1,328 eranias 756 mae 
Oe 2,437 980 699 1,068 
SS ere 4,363 6,722 2,026 7,271 
REE 4,588 5,056 2,340 6,000 
SS eee 1,505 1,405 $24 1,253 
Lexington ...... 1,006 1,691 874 2,313 
Marmon ......... 1,135 2,042 363 1,572 
Maxwell ........ 4,525 14.769 1,904 17,464 
| re 5,657 8,989 4,251 10.508 
Oakland ........ 3,598 12,677 2,775 9,789 
BU iis laches 5 7,869 4,976 8,565 
Packard ........ 2014 2274 1,120 1,600 
ER cnn atamiaters 3,102 5,275 3,004 4,755 
Peerless ........ 1,158 1,945 630 1,658 
US ec. nicbicxad one 1,944 3.955 2,006 3.735 
Studebaker ......22,305 11,733 11,485 18,615 
Willys-Overland..15,000 37,343 6,043 35,539 

* * * 


Bids of $2,100 each for 205 wooden 
vessels submitted by the Construction 
and Trading Corporation of New York 
have been accepted by the Shipping 
Board. The vessels cost the board from 
$300,000 to $800,000 each. 

* * * 


Internal revenue collections from all 
sources during the fiscal year 1921 de- 
creased more than $812,000,000, as com- 
pared with the previous year, while the 
cost of collection advanced from 55 
cents to 88 cents for each $100 collected, 
according to the Treasury Department. 
Total collections for 1921 amounted 
to $4,595,000,765, against $5,407,580,251 
in 1920, while income and profits taxes 
yielded $3,225,790,653, as compared with 
$3,956,936,003 the previous year, and 
miscellaneous taxes produced $1,369,- 
210,112, against $1,450,644,248 in 1920. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the Govern- 
ment’s tax revenue came from taxes on 
incomes and profits. 

* * * 


The Department of Agriculture’s 
forecast of this year’s cotton crop as of 
August 25 indicates a yield of 7,037,000 
bales, nearly 50 per cent. below that of 
1920 and the smallest in thirty-three 
years. The condition of the crop as 
of the same date is placed at 49.3 per 
cent. of normal, the lowest ever re- 
corded in the history of the industry. 
Ravages of the boll weevil are prin- 
Cipally the cause of the severe decline 


in the crop, amounting to a loss of 1,- 
116,000 bales in prospective production 
since the July report. 

** * 

The Appellate Term of the Brooklyn 
Supreme Court has ruled that 10 per 
cent. net return on the present value 
of real property is a reasonable rent. 
The opinion is for guidance of munic- 
ipal courts, landiords and tenants. 

* * ¢ 


The New York Court of Appeals has 
ruled that the State law providing for 
the payment of a soldiers’ bonus is un- 
constitutional, on the ground that it 
lends the credit of the State for the 
benefit of individuals. Judge Andrews, 
who wrote the opinion, hoids that the 
act in question is clearly a gift of the 
credit of the State unless it is a pay- 
ment of some obligation which the State 
owes. He insists that the bonus is not 
the payment of an obligation to the 
soldiers from the State. The claim, if 
any, he asserts, is against the Federal 
Government. 

** * 

Arthur J. Balfour, representing the 
Sheffield, England, high speed steel in- 
dustry, appeared betore the Senate 
Cummittee on Finance to enter a plea 
that the duties provided in the Under- 
wood tariff law be not increased so far 
as the high speed steels are concerned. 
Mr. Balfour said that if the duties pro- 
posed in the Fordney bill were enacted 
ic would mean that several of the great 
Sheffield firms would have to go out of 
business, while many others would be 
hard hit. No matter what Congress did 
in the way of taritf legislation, Mr. Bal- 
four gave it as his opinion that Great 
Britain would not retaliate. 

* * * 


During the seven years of commer- 
cial operation of the Panama Canal 
ended August 14 last, 13,416 commer- 
cial vesseis made the transit through 
the isthmus, according to The Panama 
Canal Record. The aggregate tonnage 
of these vessels was 45,869,942, and 
their cargoes totaled 51,578,920 tons of 
2,240 pounds each. The traffic was 
made up of 6,388 vessels of 21,933,325 net 
tons, carrying 22,215,402 tons of cargo, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
7,028 vessels, of 23,936,617 net tons, car- 
rying 29,363,518 tons of cargo from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. 

* * * 


Vessels formerly operated by the 
United States Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, around which a long legal con- 
troversy with the Shipping Board has 
raged, will be operated hereafter by a 
new organization to be known as the 
United States Lines. The advisory 
board of this organization will consist 
of three members appointed by Albert 
D. Lasker, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, as follows: W. Averell Harri- 
man of the United States American 
Lines, Kermit Roosevelt of the Roose- 
velt Line, and A. V. Moore of Moore & 
McCormack. 





Promotion and Changes 





FORBES 





Charlies B, Seger, president of the United 
States Rubber Company has been elected chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, succeeding 
the late Samuel P. Colt. Mr. Seger will re- 
tain the position of president. 

Alfred W. Hudson, formerly of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Syracuse, has been elected a 
vice president of the Metropolitan Bank of 
New York. 

Robert S. Lovett, Chairman of the Board of 
the Union Pacific Raiiroad has resigned as 
@ member of the board of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

James A. Jackson has been appointed an as- 
sistant vice president of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

The name of the Realty Associates Invest- 
ment Corporation has been changed to The 
Prudence Company, Inc. 

Wilbur Beach and Associates announce the 
formation of an advertising service at 25 
Broad 8t., New York. 
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cA Country-Wide 
Investment 
Service 


New Yorx 


140 Broadway 
FifthAve. & 44th St. 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 
268 Grand St. 


Ausany, N.Y. 
Atianta, Ga, 
Battimore, Mp, 
Boston, Mass, 
Burrato, N, Y. 
Curcaco, Iu, 
Cincinnatt, O. 
CieveLanp, O, 
Erg, Pa, 
Harrissura, Pa, 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Jounstown, Pa. 
Los AnceEtes, CAL. 
Minneapouis, Minn. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Pirrsspurcu, Pa. 
PorTLanD, Maine 
Provipence, R. I. 
Reap1na, Pa. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cat. 
Scranton, Pa, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 








The Current of 
Civilization 





The bonds of many such utilities 
are attractive investments. Over along 
period these companies have shown 
unusual stability of earning power. 
With the gradual decrease of operating 
costs, net earnings are increasing. 


As an example, for the year ended 
April 30, 1921, a group of light and 
power companies which we have 
selected shows an average increase in 
net earnings of 10.8% as compared 
with the calendar year 1920, and an in- 
creaseof 25.9% ascompared with 1910 


Tl 


eter light— 


electric power— 
have become fund- 
amental needs in 
modern life. With 
cities and towns 
growing in number 
and population ard 
the increasing elec- 
trification of indus- 


— 
S 
SS 


try, the opportunity of electric current 
producers for service and profit has 
been correspondingly broadened. 
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vestors and market 
traders a handsome- 
ly bound 7o-page 
PURCHASE AND SALES 
booklet especially valuable for 
keeping a simple and accurate 
of all transactions. 
It is useful not only because it 
shows you at a glance how your 
account stands, what your profits 
and losses are on each trade, but 
also as a reference for income tax 


Booklet 











purposes. 

Dividend tables for figuring the 
investment yield of securities are 
a 

If you will send us a list of the 
stocks and bonds you now hold, 
we will be glad to enter them and 
send the booklet to you; are 
may make your own entries if you 
choose. 


Copy sent FREE on request 
ASK IO: F-16 


"Alwavs Without Obligation” 
S-S-:Ruskay & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1877 
Members Stock Exch. of N.Y. 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Phone. Bowling Green 5200 

ton Pirrssurce 
Direct Prwate Wire Syetem 








Wikes-Barre, Pa. 
Let us give you information regard- 
Our nearest Office ing bonds of these companies, which 
will serve you we recommend for investment. 
promptly 
Guaranty Company 
of New York 
‘a JL 
Established 1884 
Stock We have ready for ENNEDY & CO 
Record | distribution to in- . 

















74 BROADWAY 
12 EAST 42d ST. 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y. 


“SUCCESS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” 


Write for Free Booklet 
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Can Germany Defy 
Price 
Competition? 


A recent bulletin gives the facts which will 
enable you to answer this question. Send for 
free copy of Bulletin S today. 

— 

for OCF NTE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 
25 Wese 45th Strece New York 


Some Seve of forecasnng from Eeonome Cycies 
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The Basis of Better Times 


The aggressive spirit of this country 
aspires to something better than the world 
has known. Merely to revert to pre-war 
times will not satisfy the United States. 
It seeks a deeper philosophy of human 
relations, a sounder basis of business, an 
efficiency in government expressed by re- 
sults,an ever advancing standard of living. 


The great problem in the achievement 
of these ends is a higher sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of those engaged in busi- 
néss and production. The world’s progress 
must always depend upon the individual. 


The problems of labor are reducible to 
the relation of one man to one job. If every 
man were true to his job and every joba 
square deal, labor problems would be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


The function of employers is to direct 
labor, achieving success in proportion to 
the return which labor enjoys. Labor 
which willingly follows and trusts an able 
general is always loyal and productive. 


Capital exists because it is an essential 
tool of commerce and industry. A dollar 
must perform an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay. 

These are simple truths. Thereis nothing 
Utopian in business standards that call for 
hard workand square dealing. The National 
Bank of Commerce in New York is con- 
fident that through the individual accept- 
ance and observance of these standards 
will come the realization of better times. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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BY HERBERT WILSON SMITH 


HE simplified taxation measure 

which will be submitted by Sena- 
tor Smoot, immediately on the recon- 
vening of the Senate, has the double 
purpose of clarifying bases of taxation 
and cutting expense of collection. The 
sources of revenue will be sales taxes 
(manufacturers’ only), income taxes, net 
profits of corporations, tariff, internal 
revenue on tobacco, and inheritance 
taxes. From these six sources three 
and one-half billions would be produc- 
ed, and the cost of collection reduced 
$25,000,000. To this can be added half 
a billion unpaid taxes now due as avail- 
able for current fiscal year’s income. 


HE Senate Finance committee has 

discontinued hearings in consider- 
ation of tariff bill temporarily and dur- 
ing the recess will be in executive ses- 
sion on the revenue measure. No hear- 
ings are being held. It is probable 
that the tariff will not be again taken 
up until reconvening of Congress, at 
which time the finance committee hopes 
to have the revenue measure ready for 
presentation to the Senate. Hearings on 
the metal schedule were closed with 
an audience of representatives of 
British makers of high speed steel, lead 
by Arthur Balfour, protesting against 
proposed steel tariffs. 


| yer y= proposal has been intro- 
duced in the House, this time by 
Representative Kelly, to grant .m:mi 

of the Cabinet seats on the floor of 
the Senate and House for the purpose 
of participating in debates on issues af- 
fecting their departments. : 


TS Voigt bill prohibiting interstate 
shipments of condensed milk prep- 
arations combined with vegetable oils, 
favorably reported by the House agri- 
cultural committee, is opposed by 
minority report of Representative As- 
well. The passage of this bill seems 
probable, however. 


‘< is doubtful if the provisions of the 
emergency tariff law which expired 
August 27th, will be continued. The 
House resolution providing for their 
continuance in entirety, as agreed upon 
by the Senate committee on finance, 
was later changed by this committee 
to apply to the dye embargo provi- 
sions only. 


pee there will be a Senatorial in- 
vestigation of price conditions in 
house furnishing goods industry and 
trades, as recently suggested, seems a 
certainty, with a favorable report on 
the resolution which authorizes it hav- 
ing been issued from the Senate com- 
mittee on manufactures. 


N line with Senator King’s resolu- 
I tion for the same purpose, Senator 
Herreld, of Oklahoma, charges a con- 
spiracy by big oil interests who want 
to control the mid-continent producing 
fields, and is sponsor for a resolution 
authorizing an investigation of their 
activities by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


ery trade zones at American ports 
of entry will be created by the bill 
favorably reported from the commerce 
committee of the Senate, which has 
been referred to the Senate as a pro- 
posed amendment to the tariff bill. 


| pao securities acquired py 
the government under railroad ad. 
ministration acts and as indemniticatioy 
for loans made to the railroads woul 
be listed by the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury for the inspection of the Seng 
by the passage of a resolution intro. 
duced by Senator Stanley. 


Bessel the Senate will vote on the 
Borah bill making the Panama 
Canal free from tolls for American 
coastwise trade immediately on recon. 
vening is the unanimous agreement 
reached by the Senate prior to adjourn. 
ment. 


EPRESENTATIVE KING and Sen- 

ators Ladd and Walsh have pro. 
posed bills in their respective houses 
authorizing the respective committees 
of labor to investigate causes and sug- 
gest remedies for present unemploy- 
ment, while Representative London is 
sponsor for a resolution appropriating 
$500,000,000 as a fund from which to 
furnish employment to the unemployed. 


HE different measures before Con- 

gress relieving American corpora- 
tions trading with foreign countries 
from certain types of taxation for the 
purpose of promoting foreign trade 
were vigorously opposed by Repre- 
sentative Beck, with the suggestion that 
this would form a basis for corporations 
to form subsidiary foreign trade cor- 
porations for the purpose of escaping 
taxation. 


HE Senate finance committee is con- 

sidering, in conjunction with tariff 
hearings, the British “Safe-guarding of 
Industries Bill” which has just passed 
the House of Commons, which levies on 
“key industries” a tariff of 33 1-3 per 
cent. ad valorem, and provides drasti- 
cally against dumping of products for 
purpose of breaking prices. 


HILE Secretary Hoover does not 

wish to appear as sponsor for the 
coal exchange plan (on the order of 
grain exchanges), which has been sug- 
gested as a basis for stabilization of 
the coal industry, he has suggested that 
it might prove a real aid to the indus- 
try, and advocates of the plan urge 
that a continuous operating basis could 
be reached from trading in futures dur- 
ing times of low consumption. 


HE Shipping Board problem, which 

. continues to be a storm center in 
Washington, is the subject of a letter 
from President Harding to Senator 
Jones (Washington), Chairman of the 
commerce committee of the Senate, in 
which the President urges the neces- 
sity for complete co-operation between 
Congress and the administration to re- 
duce losses from the present ruinous 
state. Chairman Lasker has reported 
that he will ultimately need $300,000; 
000 to settle Shipping Board claims, 
while Director-General Davis files 4 
statement calling for $200,000,000 to take 
care of obligations due from the Rail- 
read Administration. 


HARGING that the motion picture 

industry has inaugurated a caml- 
paign for the defeat of all members 0! 
Congress who favor motion pictur: 
sorship, Senator Myers has introduced 
a resolution to investigate their al- 
leged political and lobbying activities. 
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DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
investors Will Be Specially Interested 
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Advance-Rumely Co. — Collections 
have been better than had been ex- 
pected, but sales have been disappoint- 
it Bank borrowings have been re- 
+ -o¢ somewhat but are still around 
190,000, it is reported. 

Agricultural 


~ 


#fy 


Chemical 


American 


_Reported a deficit of $11,158,442 


ae dividends for the year ended 
Tune 30, 1921, as against a surplus of 
es 021.562 for the previous fiscal year. 
"American Bosch Magneto Corp.—It 
js reported that contract has been 
closed for starting, lighting and igni- 
tion systems with Hudson Motor Car 
Co. and Essex Motors Co., the new 
business amounting to nearly $2,500,000 
gross per annum. 


American Steel Foundry Co.—Earned 
plus of $334,775 for the first half of 


1021, against $2,686,314 in 1920. But the 
company is in’ such a strong financial 
position that it was considered advisable 
to continue dividend payments on the 
common stock on which only 6 cents 


was earned. 

American Woolen Co. — Operations 
have been increased to capacity, with 
as large a force of employees as were 
ever on the list. 

Associated Oil Co.—Reports surplus 
after dividends for the first half of this 
year of $1,827,083, against $2,442,761 in 
1920. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. — Re- 
ported a deficit of $135,916 after divi- 
dends for the six months ended June 
30, 1921, against surplus of $748,226 in 
the first half of 1920. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.— 
President Charles Hayden says, “The 
best estimates indicate that for calen- 
dar year 1921 the road will earn not 
only the full dividend on its two classes 
of preferred stock, but approximately 
$5 a share on the common stock. 

Chino Copper Co—Deficit of $304,608 
reported for the June quarter, against 
surplus of $3,910 in 1920. 

Cities Service Co—Balance after 
preferred dividends for the month of 
July was only $60,705, against $1,510,269 
for July, 1920. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Deferred semi-annual 
dividend of 3% per cent. on cumulative 
preferred stock, due July 1, was de- 
clared August 23, payable October 1, to 
stock of record September 15. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Reported 
a deficit after charges of $273,752 for 
the June quarter, against net income of 
$1,162,571 in 1920. 

Corn Products Refining Co.— “Wall 
Street Journal” states that the com- 
pany is operating at 75 per cent. of 
capacity, grinding 115,000 bushels of 
corn a day. The company’s German 
business has shown a distinct upturn, 
caused by shortage of German potato 
crop, resulting in German users of 
starch products turning to the Ameri- 
can product. 

Delaware & Hudson Co.—A subsi- 
diary, the Hudson Valley Railway, has 
been authorized to charge an 8-cent 
fare in each zone except Troy and in 
the urban zones of Saratoga Springs 
and Glen Falls. 

Douglas (W. L.) Shoe Co—Vice- 
President Tinkham reports that results 
for the first half of 1921 were satisfac- 
tory, and that Fall orders are in ex- 
cess of last year, and that “at once” 
orders are exceeding that class of busi- 
ness on hand January 1, 1921. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Earned 
$13 a share on its common stock for the 
‘rst six months of 1921. Company has 
been cited by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for alleged violation of the 


anti-trust law, the complaint charging 
the corporation with being “the biggest 
theatre owner in the world,” and using 
coercion and intimidation in the ac- 
quisition of many theatres. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Pro- 
duction estimated at 30,000 tubes and 
28,000 casings a day, which, according 
to the company, is a greater output 
than that of any of the other rubber 
concerns. 

Fisher Body Co.—Earned $2.30 on the 
common stock in the June quarter, 
against $4.29 in the same quarter last 
year. , 

Freeport Texas Co.—Reported net in- 
come, including other income, for the 
first half of 1921, of $218,866, against 
$738,493 for the first half of 1920. 


General Electric Co.—Announced new 
stock dividend policy, subject to cor- 
porate and legal approval, providing for 
a dividend of $5 per share payable 
yearly in place of the prevailing semi- 
annual 2 per cent. stock dividend, the 
new dividend to be in the form of spe- 
cial shares of $10 par value, entitled to 
fixed cash dividends of 6 per cent. an- 
nually, but without rights to participate 
in new issues of existing stock. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co.— Turning 
out 60,000 dozen blades a day, and sales 
of both blades and razors are running 
ahead of 1920. The output of the new 
razor is close to 5,000 a day. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co. — 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
has asked for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for this traction company, 
claiming that it was insolvent and un- 
able to meet $3,000,000 due for taxes 
and supplies and to pay off maturing 
obligations. A stay has been granted 
while the company is attempting to get 
approval of noteholders to a year’s ex- 
tension, its claim being that when the 
note maturity is taken care of it will 
be able to meet its current debts. 


International Nickel Co.—Copper Cliff 
works closed down September 1, while 
refinery at Port Colborne was closed 
August 27. Business depression and re- 
sultant. piling up of heavy stocks were 
given as reason for the indefinite shut- 
down. ~ 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—First six 
months’ earnings comparatively small, 
but inventories, which stood at $12.- 
000,000 at the beginning of the fall sea- 
son of 1920 have been substantially re- 
duced. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
—United States Railroad Administra- 
tion has announced final settlement of 
all claims with this company for 
$3,000,000. 

North American Pulp & Paper Co.— 
Saguenay Pulp & Power Co., Inc., re- 
ports net income of $2,789,170 for the 
year ended December 31, 1920, against 
only $464,636 for 1919, 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 
Operating income for the first half of 
1921 was $4,169,366, against $3,017,791 in 
the first half of 1920. 

Pennsylvania Railroad— Declared 1 
per cent. quarterly dividend, though not 
earned. In a note to stockholders, 
President Rea stated that a regard for 
“the maintenance of. the company’s 
credit, and, therefore, for the best in- 
terests of its stockholders,” decided the 
company to make the distribution. 

Ray Consolidated Copper—Reported 
an operating loss of $375,613 ih the June 
quarter, against profit of $343,651 in 
1920. 

Sherwin-Williams Co.—Business re- 
ported as running in excess of 1919, but 











The New York Trust Company 
with which ts consolidated 


The Liberty National Bank 
ot New York 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 
HIS Company offers to corporations, 
firms and individuals, a thoroughly mod- 
ern and complete commercial banking service, 


including a highly developed credit informa- 
tion service which is available to customers. 


We are particularly well equipped to render 
every banking facility to those engaged in 
foreign trade, including toreign credit informa- 
tion and information concerning foreign mar- 
kets and trade opportunities. 





A long experience in trust matters enables us 
to offer unsurpassed facilities tor the admin- 
istration of all personal and corporate trusts 





Otro T. BANNARD 
Chairman of the Advisory Commtttee 
MortTiMer N. BuCKNER 
Chairman of the Board of Trustee: 
Harvey [D). Gipson 
President 


Main Office 
«6 Broad Street 


ffth Avenue Office 


Liberiy Offie 
s7th Si. & Fitth Ave. 


120 Broadway 
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Make Your Sales Map a Ready 


reference of your selling or- 
ganization. Present day busi- 
ness methods demand careful 
analysis of markets and sales 
results, comparison of selling 
effort and advertising effec- 
tiveness. Universal Display- 
ors, with leaves turning like 
the pages of a big book, en- 
able executives to keep their 
finger tips on the essentials 
of business facts. 


Universal Map Displayors, 
having each map covered 
with a washable celluloid 
covering on both sides, fa- 
cilitates the change of in- 
formation. Maps can be 
marked with pencil, water 
color or paint and then 
quickly cleaned with a damp 














cloth. The panels, being 
easily removable, permit 
of the ready transfer of 


records from department to 

department without trouble. 
These Displayors can be obtained to stand independently 
on the floor or to be fastened to the wall, convenient 
to desks, for quick and ready reference. 
Not only are there Displayors of effective aid for 
the display of Maps, but they are practically essential 
for all executives who have important material of any 
kind which requires easy visibility and accessibility. 
Universal Displayors of various sizes and styles are now 
used by Sales Executives, Comptrollers, Statisticians, 
Factory Superintendents, Purchasing Agents and in 
practically every form of commercial and social life for 
the display of 


Dealer Helps 


Not only are Uni- 
versal Displayors 
made for executive 
use, but we also de- 
sign, create, manu- 


facture and distri- nue Somaias F 
arts ma arts 
ae Suet Ses Se Statistics Sales Campaigns 


merchandise display 
purposes of all kinds. 
Tell us your display 
problems and we'll 
solve them. 


Traveling Exhibits Production Charts 
Send for Circular 31C 
Full Details of Different Models 


Universal Fixture Corporation 
133 West 123d Street New York 
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THE STORY OF JONES 


(For the Man Who Works With His Head) 


Jones was a busy man, driven by 
his work to put in long hours at his 
desk—a regular human dynamo. 
But one day the dynamo was stilled. 
Jones was dead. 


The pity of it was Jones died 20 
years too soon because he had been 
so engrossed in his business that 
he had allowed disease to creep 
upon him unnoticed and unchecked 
until too late. 


Seven men out of ten of Jones’ class 
die years before their time, of condi- 
tions easily corrected if taken at their 
start, 


The National Bureau of Analysis 
has doubtless saved thousands of men during 
the last ten years from suffering a fate similar 
to that which overtook Jones. And their plan 
takes but four minutes of your time a year and 
costs less than twe good eclgars a week. 


“Why People Die Too Young” 


This is a most interesting little 
completely describing our service and 
telling you facts about your physical self and 


cur four minutes a year plan for keeping well. 
We wil! gladly send it to you without obligation 
on your part, 


SEND FOR 

THIS FREE 
BOOKLET 
TODAY 







THE 
NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF 
ANALYSIS 











The Big Factor 


The Big Factor in steam plants is 
assured constancy of operation at 
the required “load”—Aside from 
the quality of the coal, certain 
shipment from the mines is essen- 


tial. The Cosgrove Contract is an 
insurance policy against loss in 
operation. 


Three Million Tons Annually 
Cosgrove & Company 


Executive Offices: Johnstown, Pa. 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago Minneapolis .. St. Louis 
New York City Philadelphia 











Buy Safe Bonds 


1 MONTHS 
TO PAY 


Send for Partial Payment Book- 
let, Semi-Monthly Investment Let- 
ter and List of 40 Standard $100, 
$500 and $1000 Bonds netting 


6% to 9% 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 
100 Broadway, New York 











You can be quickly cured, if you 





not quite up to 1920 results. Collec- 
tions are normal and the demand is 
becoming more active. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Reported a surplus of $52,873 after divi- 
dends for the first six months of 1921. 

Texas Co.—Reported that plans are 
under way for the utilization of this 
company’s 28,000 acres of sulphur prop- 
erties in Texas. 

Union Pacific R. R.—The “Los Ange- 
les Times” states that negotiations have 
been practically completed whereby the 
Union Pacific will acquire properties of 
the Central Pacific, in litigation since 
1915, when the Government brought 
suit to dissolve Southern Pacific con- 
trol of the Central Pacific under the 
Sherman anti-trust law. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—Reported a deficit 
of $4,875,223 for the first half of 1921, 
against profits of $21,220,982 for the full 
year 1920. President Seger said busi- 
ness of the company was subject to 
seasonal variations and must be con- 
sidered on a yearly basis. 


Stock Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 410) 
Public Service of New Jersey, Pacific 
Gas & Electric, and Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph have been acting well 
marketwise, and should give a further 
good account of themselves this fall. 

The tobacco stocks have recently 
firmed up on reports of improvement 
in trade conditions, which have all along 
been better than the average. Such 
stocks as American Tobacco, P. Loril- 
lard, and Tobacco Products are worthy 
of attention. It seems likely that the 
rubber stocks have discounted the 
worst for the time being and these 
stocks should te bought for a turn, 
with the idea of taking profits on the 
rally. Kelly-Springfield, Lee Rubber, 
and U. S. Rubber—in the order named— 
may bring profits to quick traders. 

Other industrials and_ specialties 
which offer profit-making opportuni- 
ties, should the rally continue accord- 
ing to schedule, are Butterick Co., Am- 
erican Woolen, National Lead, Loft, 
Inc., Central Leather, Endicott-John- 
son, U. S. Realty, International Paper, 
and American Ice. 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 412) 
quirements for the preferred, and in 
that year 6% per cent. was earned. 
Preferred dividends have been paid 
regularly since 1901, and for the past 
ten years the stock has shown an aver- 
age earning power of more than 30 per 
cent. annually. Steel unfilled tonnage 
has now gotten down to a level which 
should be close to the turning point— 
which many good judges are predicting 
within the next few weeks. At any 
rate, Steel preferred will continue divi- 
dend payments through the current de- 

pression. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. has a funded 
debt of only $1,524,500—all in the shape 
of rea] estate mortgages—and there is 
only $12,000,000 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock outstanding. There 
has been no year in the company’s 
history when dividends for the preferred 
steck have been earned less than five 
times over. In fact, earnings on this 
stock have averaged fully 60 per cent. 
annually since organization of the com- 
pany in 1912. 


Estimates of the quantity of wheat 
harvested in twenty countries, including 
the United States, for 1921 total 2,461,- 
430,000 bushels, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This com- 
pares with 2,384,143,000 bushels hav- 
vested last year. 
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™ Little 
. Laugh 
Now and 





eyes Then P 


It is related of ex-Senator Clark, the Mon- 
tana - Utah - Arizona- New Mexico-etc. copper 
king, that he was not in the habit of giv- 
ing large tips. He and his son, W. A., Jr., 
usually patronized the same local barber. One 
day the Senator, after a shave, gave the bar- 
ber a quarter in addition to the regular fee. 
The man did not seem ‘greatly pleased. 

“T suppose,” said the Senator, “‘that my son 
would have given you a bigger tip than 
that.” 

“Yes,” said the barber, 
me a dollar.” 

“Oh well,” replied Mr. Clark, “he can af- 
ford to. He has a rich father, and I haven't.” 
—$5 prize to M. M. Tolle, 701 West Galena 
St., Butte, Montana. 


He Probably Flew 


Ole Olson was the latest acquisition in un- 
skilled labor at the Western Mining Com- 
peny. The men were blasting in the vicinity 
and called excitedly, “Run, run” Ole, calmly 
continuing his pace at the rate of a mile 
an hour, answered, “For two dollars a day 
I run fer nobody !”—$1 prize to A. Trenken- 
schuh, 1826 23d St., Rock Island, Ill. 


Adhering to Rules 


It was pay day at the Flanagan Brick Yard 
in Peoria and Mr. Flanagan called at the 
bank for cash to make up the payroll. As 
there was a waiting line behind Mr. Flana- 
gan, he did not take time to count his money 
at the cashier’s window but did so upon 
reaching his office, after which he discovered 
he was given $19.00 too much. 

He immediately returned to the bank and 
going to the cashier said: ‘‘There seems to be 
an error in the amount you gave me.” “No 
errors corrected after leaving the bank,” re- 
plied the cashier. ‘“‘Thank you, sir,” replied Mr. 
Flanagan and left the bank with the $10.00.— 
$1 prize R. L. Swibold, 803 W. Gift St., Peoria, 
Ill. 





“he usually gives 








Are You Tired of the 
Daily Grind? 


GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE. You 
can make good where you have failed if 
you understand Applied Psycology and 
its relation to business. Tell me your 
problem and get a personal lesson also 
story of “The Out Cast.” 50 cts. Agnes 
Mae Glasgow, 160 Claremont Ave., New 
York City. 













Scientific Methods of 
Investing and Trading 
in Stocks 


A free 100-page booklet, wriiten by an 
eminent financial authority, contain. 
ing among other subjects 
Investment and Market Conditions 
Investing for Income 
Investing for Profit 
Averaging an Investment 
Limited Averaging 
Using Stop Loss Orders 

This booklet is the result of many years of 
scientific study, and it has helped thousands of 
investors and traders to use correct methods 
in their operations. The booklet will be sent 


to anyone free of charge, including our pi- 
weekly financial publication 


“Income Building” 

Ask for P-5 
ROGERS & SULLIVAN 
‘Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New’ srk 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


























READ, REFLECT, 
THEN ACT 


Recent 
High. Price. Loss. 
Am. Inter. Corp. ..132144 27 1051 
Am. Sumatra..... 14534 38 107% 
Am. Woolen...... 16914 69 100% 
Atlantic Gulf..... 19214 22 170% 
*“(CRMEMEED: wav rune 27816 54 22414 
General Asphalt. .160 43 117 
Kelly-Springfield. . 164 38 126 
Keystone Tire....12634 11 115% 
Mex. Petroleum. .264 97 167 
Sears, Roebuck. . .243 63 180 
United Drug...... 175144 48 1274 
U. S. Rubber..... 14334 43 100% 


WHICH OF THESE ARE IN THE 
MOST PROMISING POSITION? 
Send for the thorough discussion of 


the leading stocks in this group, in this 
week’s Market Letter No. 3. 


WITHINGTON & CO. 


27 State Street, Boston 

















Stronger With Age 


6% Prudence-Bonds actually grow stronger 
with age, for, while the first mortgages 
behind them are being periodically re- 
duced by serial payments, the properties 
themselves remain pledged in their en- 
tirety till the mortgages are discharged. 
Thus, as the mortgages grow less, the 
equities grow bigger and the Bonds 
grow stronger. In addition, each Bond 
is guaranteed by endorsement as to both 
principal and interest. 


Send for booklet No. F.M.-190 
The Prudence Co., Inc. 


(Realty A iat st t Corpn.) 


31 Nassau Street 162 Remsen Street 
New York Brooklyn 



































An ever-ready efficient 
day or night guide, $4. 
Other Taylor Comnasses 


are Leedawl $1.50; 
Magnapole $1.75; Lite- 
nite $2.00; Gydawl 


$3.00. Slichtly higher 
in Far West and Can- 
Ask your dealer. 

















Makers of Sxlentifie instruments of 
Superi 


STANDARD 
O . 


New Booklet 
“Bonds, Notes Conservative 
and j Oil 
Preferred Companies” 
Stocks L upon request 


ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & 0. 


Dealers 2 Standard Off Securitics 
Phases 4860-1-8-8-4 Bread. 85 Greed Oe. . Y. 

















rs a) 

After all has been said and done the fact re- 
mains that good farm land is the best security 
for money. Nothing can take its place. We 
offer choice 7% First Farm Mortgages and Real 
Estate Bonds in amounts to suit—purchased by 
discriminating investors for 38 years without 
loss of a dollar. Send for pamphlet “F” and 
enetioe. Ask about our monthly payment 
plan. 


E=: J, LANDER & So.5 O- 
ESTABLISHED 1883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.09 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 
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New Issue 


$25,000,000 
United States of Brazil 


Twenty-Year 8% (Non-Callable) External Gold Bonds 


Dated June 1, 1921 Interest payable June 1 and December 1 Due June 1, 1941 


Principal and interest payable in New York City in United States gold coin at the office of Dillon, Read & Co., Fiscal Agents of Brazil in 
the United States. Coupon Bonds of $1000 and $500 denominations, registerable as to principal. Exempt from all Brazilian taxes, present 


or future. 
The Bonds are not callable in whole or in part 


As a Sinking Fund, the Brazilian Government agrees to provide a sum sufficient to buy 
$625,000 princ’pal amount of bonds semi-annually during the life of the loan, which payments 
will be applied by Dillon, Read & Co. to the purchase of bonds in the market at or below 105 
and accrued interest. Any balance unexpended at the end of six months reverts to the 
Brazilian Government. 


Direct Lien on Government Taxes: These bonds are the remaining offering of a total of $50,000,000 of which $25,000,000 
were sold in the United States in May 1921. They will be a direct obligation of the United States of Brazil, and will be 
specifically secured by a first charge on-the Consumption Tax (Consumo) and Stamp Tax (Sello), which yielded approxi- 
mately $58,963,000 last year, and according to estimates will yield $60,000,000 in 1921; also by a second charge on the 
Government’s receipts from customs’ duties. The total receipts from all the above taxes in 1920 were approximately 
$127,759,000, on part of which there was a prior charge amounting to $4,035,271. Receipts from the above taxes are 
pledged by the Government to secure the total of $50,000,000 twenty-year 8% Gold Bonds due June 1, 1941, of which the 
present issue forms a part. 





Purpose: The proceeds of this loan are to be employed in part for the purchase in the United States of materials required by 
the Government. 


Debt: On December 31, 1920, the national debt of Brazil, both external and internal (converted into dollars at par of 
exchange), was approximately one billion dollars, of which $565,000,000 was external. A large part of this debt was 
incurred for the construction of Government railways, steamships and other revenue-producing undertakings. On the 
basis of the latest estimate of population, this represents a total indebtedness of only about $33 per capita and carries an 
annual per capita charge of $1.85. These figures are exceptionally low in comparison with those for the principal 
countries of the world. 


The twenty-year 8% Gold Bonds, due June 1, 1941, are the only bonds of the Brazilian Government issued in the United 
States, previous Brazilian external loans having been issued in London and Paris. 


Revenue: The principal revenues of the Government are derived from duties on imports, consumption taxes, income taxes, 
and the revenue from national railways and steamship lines. 


Natural Wealth: The area of Brazil is 3,300,000 square miles, covering nearly half of South America. It is approximately 
equal to the combined area of continental United States, the United Kingdom and France. Its population of approximately 
30,000,000 represents half the total population of the South American continent. Brazil has vast natural wealth, and the 
increasing investment of foreign and local capital is rapidly bringing out the nation’s resources. Brazil is said to contain 
the world’s greatest reserves of timber and iron ore, and has large deposits of other essential minerals. It produces 70% 
of the world’s coffee, and supplies some of the finest grades of rubber which can not be grown in the East. 


Foreign Trade: The volume’of Brazil’s foreign trade has increased rapidly, and the balance in favor of exports increased 
from $52,000,000 in 1911 to $211,000,000 in 1919. Exports in 1920 were larger in volume than in any previous year, 
although the total value was less than in 1919 on account of the general fall in commodity prices. The United States is 
Brazil’s best customer, supplying about 48% of her imports and taking about 42% of her exports. Coffee makes up 
approximately 50% of Brazil’s exports at the present time, and of this the United States has been taking about one-half 
in recent years. The Central European nations are now purchasing coffee in increasing quantity. Other important 
exports are rubber, cocoa, meat, tobacco and sugar. The largest packing plant in South America has recently been 
completed in Brazil. 





All amounts shown above indicating revenues and trade have been converted into dollars at the rate of 25 cents per milreis. 





We offer the above bonds for delivery when, as and if issued and 
received by us, subject to the approval of legal proceedings by counsel. 


Price 9814 and Interest. To Net About 8.15% 


7 Dillon, Read & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. Blair & Co., Inc. White, Weld & Co. 
Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
The Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


The information contained in this advertisement has been obtained, partly by cable, from official and other sources. While not guaranteed, it is accepted by us as accurate. 
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The Whole Story of the Business Builderg 


This advertisement is one of a series which appears from time to time in the New York City papers for the purpose of informing the public of the growth and development of this instituigg, 
—e 








The Principles of Industrial Expansion clients have already stepped into executive positions with the Busines 

The expansion of a business corporation demands two factors, men Builders and the corporations they were expanding. These positigll 

and money. Either would be of little value without the other. With- pay from. $5,200 to $15,000 a year—plus commission and bonus. 

out money, men cannot achieve ; without men, capital lies idle. about 90 per cent. of these men had never sold anything before a 
The Business Builders, recognizing this underlying principle, under- joined the institution. Be 


stands that financing an industry is but half a 
service. It is equally vital to create and sup- 
ply a potent working organization that can 
wrest the greatest value from the capital 
invested. 





Supplying Men and Money for 
Industria] Expansion 


The Business Builders provides for the ex- 
pansion of established going industrial or- 
ganizations by supplying them with men and 
money. It finances tested corporations for in- 
creased industrial activity, and provides them 
with a corps of district sales managers and 
executives trained to carry out the increased 
selling work due to the expansion, Executives 
are selected with the same scrupulous atten- 
tion to their fitness that an army uses in 
selecting officers. 

These men are trained by the Business 
Builders during the process of expansion to 
fill these permanent executive positions. Thus 
the Business Builders founds growth on a se- 
cure basis of efficient man power, as well as 
financial power. 


The History of the Business 
Builders 


One and a half years ago James W. Elliott 
founded this organization with a corps of less 
than fifty men in one small floor at 620 Fifth 
Avenue. These men sold securities of the 
organizations that had been accepted for ex- 
pansion, studying the business for which they 
were selling the securities and fitting them- 


The Place of the Business Builders in 
American Industry 


The Business Builders is a permanent insth 
tution. 
The Business Builders is today expanding 
in man power and financially, seven established | 
going business corporations. These corpora | 
tions were searchingly investigated by indus 
trial engineers and experts before they were 
accepted for expansion. . 

The soundness of James W. Elliott’s ideg 
and his success in building up going corpora 
tions have resulted in an overwhelming de 
mand for the double service he affords. He 
has accepted only one in each 300 of the cor 
porations which have made application for 
expansion. 

For the seven corporations with which the 
Business Builders has contracts today, 450 
executives are to be developed under the direc. 
tion and inspiration of Mr. Elliott. These 
positions will be held by these salesmen and 
executives who have made the expansion of 
the corporation possible. 


The Man and His Work 


James W. Elliott is known througt.out the 
selling world for his unusual ability to develop 
‘men and salesmen and his ability to build 
strong sales organizations. 

Before he was twenty he had sold goods in 
every State in the Union. His ten years of 
success as a salesman, then as sales manager 
and as business executive and organizer with 
leading firms make him the logical head of the 
Business Builders. 


Mr. Elliott is also the writer of Man Mes- 
sages, which have been used by over seven 
hundred American industrial concerns to 


selves to assume positions of responsibility in 
these organizations. 

The Business Builders has itself grown until 
now it has a force of over 1,000 salesmen and occupies two floors of the stimulate their sales forces. ; 
Knickerbocker Building, at 42nd Street and Broadway. One hundred The organization of the Business Builders has been built under his 
and seven men who have enlisted as salesmen for the Business Builders’ direction and inspiration. 


JAMES W. ELLIOTT 
Head of the Business Builders and Writer of Man Messages 


The Corporations 


The Carlisle Tire Corporation—The Carlisle Tire Corporation of Stamford, Conn., is at present manufacturing 


Some of the Men Back of the Corporations Being Financed 
and Manned by the Business Builders 


Albert B. Bauer, identified chiefly with the 
Fairbanks Company of New York, for which 
he was General anager of the Export 
Division. ‘ 

J. S. Bretz, Organizer and President J. S. 
Bretz Co., Director of the Wire Wheel 
Corporation of America and founder of the 
Bearings Co. of America. 

George E. Daniels has in his industrial career 
served as Vice-President and General Man- 
ager Oakland Motor Car Co., Member of 
the Board of Directors of the General 
Motors Co. 

Nicholas T. Ficker, Industrial Engineer. nis 
methods have been used by such companies 
as Crucible Steel Co. of America, Gorham 
Silver Co., American Brass Co., General 
Motors Corporation; member Faculty New 
York University. 

J. M. Gilbert, whose career as Sales Manager, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co.. as General 
Manager, United States Tire Co., and in- 
ventor of the Gilbert Rim, is nationally 
known. 

William Gettinger. President Eaton & Get- 
tinger, printers; Treasurer Bankers Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Hiram F. Harris, prominent in the motor 
world for his connection with the Maxwell 
Motor Co., of which he has been advertising 
manager, the Willys-Overland New York 
City branch, of which he was reorganizer 
of the sales and service departments, and 
the Republic Motor Truck Co., of which he 
was Industria! Engineer. 


C. E. Knoeppel, President C. E. Knoeppel & 
Co., Inc., Industrial Engineers, Member 
American Society Industrial Engineers, 
author of “Installing Efficiency Methods,” 
“Graphic Production Control,” &c. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, whose career as Advertis- 
ing Manager National Cash Register Co., 
as Advertising Manager Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., as General Manager Art Metal 
Construction Co., as President Association 
of National Advertisers, as Vice-President 
National Association of Corporation Schools, 
as member of Council, amber of 
Commerce, and Vice-President of Campbell- 
Ewald Co., is known throughout the busi- 
ness world. 

J. S. McClurg, well known for his connection 
with Republic Rubber Co., of which he was 
organizer and General Manager, and with 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., of which he 
was Production Manager. 

Ferdinand R. Minrath, Director, Urban Motion 
Picture Industries, Inc. 
Samuel K. Phillips, Director Lansdowne, Pa., 

National Bank. 

Marshall J. Root, who has been prominent as 
President of the Sargent & Greenleaf k 
Co., and as Vice-President of the Fairbanks 
Company. 

Roy F. Soule, editor of “Hardware Age” tor 
ten years. 

These names reflect the probity of the or- 

ganizations the Business Builders is expand- 

ing and the value of a connection with these 
organizations, 


an automobile tire based on a new and tested principle of tire manufacture, covered by revolutionary and basic 
patents. This tire, according to experts, is destined to revolutionize the industry. 


The combination of men and money supplied by the Business Builders to this corporation has resulted in & 
product 


selling and jon record of outstanding significance, notwithstanding the present industrial depression. 


The Daniels Motor Car Company—The Daniels Motor Car Company in its plant at Reading, Pa., manufac 
tures the Daniels Motor Car, one of America’s high-grade automobiles, and known as “The Aristocrat of Motor 
Cars.” To satisfy the demands for this car the Business Builders is supplying the money for a new factory in 
Philadelphia and the men for the increased merchandising. 

The Industrial Extension tnstitute—The Industrial Extension Institute, with offices at 9 East 45th 
Street, was organized in 1917 to meet the needs of the 300,000 industrial plants throughout the United 
States. The Institute sells factory management courses and service. Its teachers and faculty include outstanding 
figures in American industry today. The Institute is utilizing the men and money furnished to it by the Busl- 
ness Builders to supply the national market with its service. 

The International Bed Corporation—The International Bed Corporation is securing men and money for the 
purpose of extending its facilities for manufacturing and selline the well-known Holmes disappearing beds. These 
beds have been on the market for fourteen years and over 300,000 have been sold, principally in California and — 
the Western States. These space-saving beds will help solve the housing problem in the section of the United 
States east of the Mississippi River, which includes 82 per cent. of the populatioh. 

The Man Message Corporation—The Man Message Corporation, recently expanded, with headquarters In 
the Knickerbocker Building, has been built up for the purpose of continuing on a larger scale the business 
established by James W. Elliott over ten years ago; the publication and sale of the Man Message Cam 
of inspiration and education. 

‘The new man message campaign consists of the co-ordinated writings of James W. Elliott, Dr, Frank Crane 
and Harrinzton Emerson, and is sold to individuals. 

The “usiness Builders secured for this corporation the additional working capital and men needed and 
turned ovr to it a sales force of 150 salesmen and 15 executives, now proving their worth by remarkable 
records of selling 

The Urban Motion Pleture Industries, Inc.—The Urban Motion Picture Industries, Inc., is the expansion of 
the Kineto Company of America, now actively engaged in producing and releasing the famous Kineto Reviews 
Movie Chats to the most important theatfes throughout the world. 

Kinekrom (natural color pictures), Duplex projectors for professional use, will shortly be made and mat 
keted by the expanced corporation. another product, and Charles Urban’s supreme educational 
achievement, puts motion pictures on a flat disc, fitted to an 11-pound projecter, absolutely fireproof, 
operated and inexpensive. The spirograph will make motion pictures available for the home, the chureh, 
the school and sales organizations. 

The new plant at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York, is nearing completion. 

The United States High Speed Steel and Tool Corporation—This corporation, with a plant at Green Islano 

. Y., near Troy, is being expanded to increase production and distribution of its proven product, hich-s' 
steel cast direct to form. The largest users of this type of steel are among the customers ofthe corporation 


JAMES W. ELLIOTT’S BUSINESS BUILDERS, Inc. 


KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 42nd STREET and BROADWAY, 12th and 13th Floors, NEW YORK CITY 





